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Radio  BROADCASTING  as  a  regular  service  for  Iisseminating  news  and 
entertainment  had  its  formal  beginning  on  the  evening  of  November  2,  1920,* 
when  station  KDKA,  in  East  Pittsburgh,  carried  the  returns  of  the  Harding-Cox 
presidential  election. 

Sometime  before  this  exciting  event,  these  six  craftsmen  joined  Conn  —  the 
"VC’orld's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments” —  to  help 
make  the  wind  instruments  so  many  broadcast  artists  use  and  recommend.  There 
are  now  130  sjtilled  veterans  with  more  than  25  consecutive  years  of  service  at 
Conn.  Nowhere  else  in  tlse  entire  hand  instrument  industry  can  this  unusual  skill,  ex- 
peril  nee  and  dei  otion  of  so  many  fine  craftsmen  be  duplicated! 

A  >K'ORD  TO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  CONNS  ON  ORDER!  Although  our 
present  production  now  equals  the  normal  pre-war  level,  the  demand  for  new 
Conn  instruments  far  exceeds  the  supply.  However,  we’re  working  hard  to  pro¬ 
duce  enough  instruments  for  everyone  who  has  ordered  them,  and  shipments  are 
gradually  increasing  daily.  So  please  be  patient  with  your  dealer  .  .  .  when  your 
new  Conn  arrives  he  will  notify  you  immediately.  Meantime,  it  will  pay  you  to 
play  your  old  instrument  a  while  longer  and  wait  for  a  new  Conn! 

CONN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  DIVISION 

C  G.  Conn  Ltd.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
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3^s,  Americas  foremost  leader  and 
instrumentalist  prefers  the  7^ew  '^rilliante‘ 
because  it  has  distinctive,  tested  improve¬ 
ments  possessed  by  no  other  clarinet, 
domestic  or  imported! 


New  features  give  more  power  and  beauty 
of  tone  and  make  the  “Brilliante”  easier 
to  play  than  any  clarinet  on  the  market. 
The  ring-key  tone  holes  are  carved  out  of 
a  solid  piece  of  fine  Grenadilla  wood.  This 
exclusive  process  definitely  gives  you  a 

Bb  Bocbm  sysifm  .  .  .  |7  keys  —  6  rin0s, 
tuso  barrels,  one  tuned  to  A-440,  the  other 
slightly  bij^ber.  to  meet  varying  conditions. 


better  clarinet  than  one  with  inserted 
ring-key  tone  holes.  New,  simplified  one- 
piece  design  keys  are  made  of  a  lighter, 
stronger  alloy  perfected  during  the  war. 
...  In  every  part  of  the  “Brilliante” 
you’ll  find  this  same  designed  perfection! 

7^07£:  7he  pitch  and  intonation  of  the 
"Brilliante"  are  guaranteed  on  a  basic  tun- 
ing  standard  of  A-440  at  70*  Jahrenheit. 
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Volkwein’s 

SACRED 

ORCHESTRA  BOOK 

by  Geo.  Southwell 


Praha  and  Magnify  Our  King 
Kutt  for  tha  Waary 
Tha  Morning  Light 
March  Staodify  Onward 
Oh  fo  Ba  Lika  Him 
Praha  Ya  tha  lord 
iaaut  I  Coma  to  Thaa 
Happy  land 

By  tha  Grata  of  God  Wa'H  Maat 
loading  Souh  to  Jasut 
Dannh 

Victory  Through  Grata 

Awoka  O  Haart  of  Mina 

Tha  BaautHul  Light 

Calvary— Happy  Day 

Alway*  Abounding  l 

Ono  Mero  Day 

God  Calling  Yat 

V/hila  tha  Yaart  Ara  Rolling  On 

Ha  Will  Hida  Ma 

Showart  of  Bloating 

Tha  Cndaavar  Band—Praaa  Onward 

Ha  Comaa—Awaka  My  Soul 

Go  and  TaH  Jaaua 

Soaking,  Calling,  Knocking 

St.  Thomaa—Bahold  tha  Pialdt  ara  Whita 

Truating  in  Jaaua 

Jaaua  Savaa—Tha  Child  of  a  King 

Living  for  Jaaua 

Church  Rallying  Song 

Ara  You  Raody 

Tall  Ma  tha  Story  of  Jaaua 

Naaror  My  God  to  Thaa 

Oh  Coma  Whara  lova  if  Banding 

Coat  Thy  Burdan  on  tha  Lord 

Inttrumontotion:  Volkwoin't 
SACRED  ORCHESTRA  BOOK 

- Piano 

- I$f  violin 

- 2nd  violin 

- 3rd  violin 

- Viola 

- Callo 

- Hut# 

- Bau 

- Tuba 

- Solo  Bb  Clarinot 

- lit  Bb  Clarinot 

—  lit  Bb  Cornot  (Trumpot) 

- 2nd  Bb  Cornot  (Trumpot) 

- ^Trombono  Troblo  Clof 

- ^Trombono  ban  clof 

- Drumi 

- Solo  Eb  Alto  Saxophone 

- 2nd  Eb  Alto  Saxophono 

- Bb  Tonor  Saxophono 

- Horni  in  F 

- Horni  in  Eb 

Prico — 50c  por  book;  Piano  $1.00 

Order  Blank: 

Pioaia  tend  booki  checked  above: 


Cash  Encloied  . 

If  to  ba  charged  to  a  bc^.^ol  or  Organixation 
land  Propar  Authorization,  lend  for  Volkwoin 
land  and  Orchaitra  Catalogs.  Complete  Volk- 
weln  Catalog  tent  upon  reguatt 

VOLKWEIN  BROS..  INC. 

Music  Publishers 
Pittsburgh  22,  Po. 
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S.  Kenneth  Lotspeich,  Kearney,  Nebraska 

Throughout  Nobraika  tho  name  of  Kenneth  Lotipoich  ii  practically  lynonomoui  with  pro- 
greiiivo  and  enlightened  mulic  education.  Mr.  Lotipoich  hai  lerved  hii  native  itate  wall  In 
bringing  the  benefiti  of  a  broad  and  thorough  initrumental  program  to  many  communities 

He  has  an  unbroken  record  of  creating  "something  from  nothing,"  going  back  to  the 
days  when  ho  took  his  first  position  in  the  little  town  of  Fairfield,  Nobr.,  in  1931.  During 
each  of  his  four  yean  there  the  Fairfield  band  held  top  rating  in  Class  C  in  tho  state. 

In  1939  Mr.  Lotspeich  wont  to  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  and  during  tho  next  three  years  he 
achieved  remarkable  results  with  an  all-out  orchestra  program.  Starting  from  scratch,  he 
developed  a  grade  school  orchestra  from  practically  nothing  to  a  massed  group  of  ITS 
players  in  4th  to  6th  grade. 

He  assumed  his  present  position  as  director  of  instrumental  music  in  Kearney  in  1942, 
and  his  record  in  that  city  of  1 1 ,000  has  been  enviable  from  every  standpoint.  Under  his 
immediate  supervision  are  a  70  piece  senior  band,  55  piece  senior  orchestra,  intermediate 
band  and  orchestra,  and  grade  school  orchestra.  The  senior  band  and  orchestra  were  both 
1st  division  winners  in  Class  A  last  year. 

His  alma  maters  are  the  University  of  Nebraska,  where  he  graduated  in  1931,  and  the 
University  of  Michigan,  where  he  received  a  Master's  ten  years  later. 

Mr.  Lotspeich  has  no  patience  with  those  who  assume  a  defeatist  attitude  in  regard  to 
string  teaching,  and  his  own  success  bears  out  his  conviction  that  string  teaching  is  most 
affective  when  begun  early.  Out  of  his  90  grade  school  student  instrumentalists,  over  40 
are  string  beginners. 

As  secretary  of  the  Nebraska  Music  Educators  Association  since  1940  and  a  charter 
member  of  the  organization,  he  maintains  an  active  interest  in  organizational  work  in 
addition  to  directing  tha  Kearney  Municipal  Band. 

The  rest  of  his  time  is  divided  between  adjudication,  guest  conducting,  summer  music 
camps,  and  his  wife  and  two  young  daughters.  And  somehow  he  manages  to  squeeze  in  a 
little  hunting  and  fishing. 

"Jhaif,  CbdL  TtlaJdnj^ 

Cbmhka,  TltuAkal" 
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A  ''Must"  in  th«  Education  of 
Drummors  and  Band  Loadors 

Here  in  one  excidng  book  is  the  essence 
of  drum-famous  William  F.  Ludwig's  ex¬ 
perience  as  artist  and  teacher.  Here,  in  70 
fascinating  pages,  are  all  the  secrets  of 
top-notch  drummers  and  top-flight  drum 
sections.  70  specially  posed  photographs, 
with  music  and  explanatory  text,  carry  you 
to  mastery  of  all  the  instruments  of  the 
drummer’s  art— cymbals,  bass,  concert  and 
parade  drums,  tympani,  bell  lyra,  tambou¬ 
rine,  casunets.  Study  the  pulsations  of  the 
roll  — learn  how  ace  percussion  sections 
operate  —  play  new  and  original  solos  — 
learn  to  read  at  sight.  $1.50  at  your  music 
dealer.  If  he  can’t  supply  you,  order  direct. 


I  WFL  DRUM  CO. 

1728  NOliTH  OAMEN  AVE..  CHICAGO  47.  lEE  . 


Back  Issues 

Most  all  back  issuat  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  ara  availaUa.  If  erdorad 
by  mall,  Ic  additloaal  for  postaga  must 
ba  addad  to  tba  price  of  each  maga- 
dao.  If  back  copies  ordered  arc  ao 
longer  available  your  money  will  bo 
promptly  refunded. 

Currant  and  two  im- 

madiataly  preceding 

issuat  . 20c  par  copy 

Issues  more  than  tbroo 
months  old,  and  not 

more  than  nine . 40c  par  copy 

AH  iuuas  more  than  10 
months  In  arrears . 60e  par  copy 
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January  Looks  Good 

We're  going  to  make  good  on  our  promise  of  that 
wonderful  story  of  circus  musicians.  You'll  find  out  how 
Harry  James  developed  that  amazing  trumpet  technic 
and  have  many  a  chuckle  over  the  tales  of  bygone  days 
under  the  Big  Top.  Edward  Ortiz  continues  his  enter¬ 
taining  history  of  the  clarinet  next  month,  and  a  host  of 
other  instrumental  experts  will  be  on  hand  to  help  you 
start  the  New  Year  right. 
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The  Shooting  War  is  Over  So  We 

Return  to  Your  Favorite  WHICH? 

THE  CONTEST  or 
THE  FESTIVAL 


■>y  Qjujtnq,  ChsufaJUa, 

Director,  Music  Education  Dept. 

State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa, 


•  DURING  THE  PAST  FEW  YEARS 

there  has  been  much  thinking,  talking 
and  even  vociferous  arguing  relative 
to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  music 
contests  versus  music  festivals.  The 
fair-minded  thing  to  do  is  to  analyze 
the  purposes  and  the  values  which  are 
inherent  in  each  of  these  activities, 
and  then  see  if  we  cannot  evolve  a 
program  wh»ch  will  carry  over  the 
merits  of  each  of  the  activities  with  a 
minimum  of  the  lees  valuable  or  mere¬ 
tricious  factors.  The  point  of  view 
presented  by  the  writer  is  based  on 
many  years  of  experience  as  a  partici¬ 
pant  in  both  types  of  programs;  as  a 
judge  at  contests;  as  a  conductor  at 
festivals,  and  as  a  host  to  both  types 
of  programs. 

The  Purpose  of  Contests 

The  purposes  of  contests  from  an 
educational  point  of  view  are  (1)  to 
stimulate  interest  in  music  study  by 
making  the  community  aware  of  what 
other  communities  are  doing; 

(2)  To  set  up  higher  standards  of 
achievement  in  musical  performance 
and  in  the  type  of  music  performed 
through  classification  of  performing 
groups  according  to  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  school,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  of  experience  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  group,  the  number  of  re¬ 
hearsals  per  week,  the  number  of 
students  taking  private  instruction, 
and  other  yardsticks; 

(3)  To  compare  performances  of 
participating  groups  by  making  them 
compete  against  each  other  or  against 
an  arbitrary  standard  set  up  by  the 
Judge  or  judges,  rating  them  according 
to  such  factors  as  intonation,  precision, 
attack,  interpretation,  rhythmic  accu¬ 
racy,  instrumentation,  general  effect, 
and  “personal  opinion”  ratings; 

(4)  To  obtain  advice  for  improving 
performance  by  Inviting  as  adjudi¬ 
cators  outstanding  educators  and  mu¬ 
sicians; 

(5)  To  inspire  school  musicians  to 
better  performance  by  inviting  famous 


conduitors  to  lead  massed  ensembles; 

(6)  To  permit  competing  groups  to 
hear  each  other  play,  thereby  learning 
from  each  other’s  mistakes  and  good 
points  how  to  improve  their  own  per¬ 
formances. 

Another  purpose,  seldom  given  much 
publicity,  is  that  a  contest  is  a  good 
money-making  scheme  for  a  com¬ 
munity,  since  it  brings  several  thou¬ 
sand  additional  visitors  to  the  city  for 
an  entire  day  or  two,  these  visitors 
spending  money  for  meals,  programs, 
admission  to  massed  performances, 
gasoline,  hotels,  souvenirs. 

A  further  valuable  purpose  is  the 
happy,  jovial  spirit  which  is  added  to 
the  community  sponsoring  a  contest. 

While  many  of  the  aforementioned 
purposes  are  worth  while  and  laud¬ 
able,  frequently,  in  the  administration 
and  organization  of  the  competition 
program,  many  undesirable  results 
accrue.  Among  thepe  may  be  listed: 

1.  Only  too  often,  with  many  con¬ 
test  groups,  there  is  no  central  au¬ 
thority  to  which  all  members  or  pros¬ 
pective  members  entering  the  compe¬ 
tition  may  look  for  guidance  or  help 
in  advancing  the  cause  of  music  in 
their  own  communities  throughout  the 
school  year. 

2.  The  financial  operation  of  the 
competition  may  be  turned  over  to  a 
sponsoring  organization,  such  as  a 
chamber  of  commerce  or  service  club 
which  is  primarily  interested  in  mak¬ 
ing  money  rather  than  furthering  the 
educational  objectives  of  the  compe¬ 
tition.  If  the  program  does  not  make 
money,  the  attitude  of  the  organization 
towards  such  educatipnal  objectives 
will  be  infiuenced  negatively,  and  the 
chances  for  further  musical  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  community  handicapped 
for  several  years  to  come. 


3.  In  many  cases  no  provision  is 
made  for  participants  in  the  contest 
to  hear  and  compare  each  other’s  per¬ 
formance,  losing  one  of  the  chief  values 
inherent  in  this  type  of  program. 

4.  The  system  of  ranking  per¬ 
formers  in  terms  of  first,  second,  third, 
etc.,  can  become  a  vicious  thing,  lead¬ 
ing  to  ill-feeling  between  performers, 
conductors  and  adjudicators,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  administrators.  This 
system  is  frequently  invalid  and  un¬ 
reliable  since  the  opinions  of  the  ad¬ 
judicators  are  subjective,  and  a  point 
score  based  on  subjective  opinion  will 
vary  tremendously  from  judge  to  judge, 
depending  on  the  experience  and  the 
aesthetic  judgment  of  the  adjudicator. 
The  differences  between  organizations, 
measured  on  a  point  score  basis  can¬ 
not  be  significant  and  valid  because 
they  are  not  based  on  reliable  objec¬ 
tive  data.  Many  of  us  are  familiar 
with  scores  which  vary  by  a  fraction 
of  a  point  between  organizations.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  such  a  minute  difference  should 
not  make  one  organization  take  a 
lower  ranking. 

5.  The  necessity  of  entering  into 
competition  has  forced  music  teachers 
to  put  all  of  their  effort  into  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  two  or  three  compositions  for 
a  semester  or  more.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  such  teaching  will  lead  to  bore¬ 
dom,  stateness,  and  undesirable  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  music  study  on  the  part 
of  students  participating  in  a  contest. 
The  function  of  the  music  teacher  is 
to  acquaint  the  students  with  a  wide 
variety  of  musical  literature,  to  de¬ 
velop  a  universality  of  taste  and  a 
heightened  discrimination.  Two  or 
three  compositions  a  semester  will  not 
do  this. 

6.  Administrators,  unfortunately,  are 
inclined  to  measure  a  music  teacher's 
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Music  educators  agree 
that  contests  and  festivals 
often  miss  the  educational  mark. 
Here  is  one  man's  solution  .  .  . 

a  concrete  program  for  a 
competition-festival,  designed 
for  maximum  benefit  to 
students  and  directors 


ability  by  the  ranking  received  in  com¬ 
petition  rather  than  by  training,  time 
allowed  for  music  study,  individual 
talent  of  students,  the  difficulty  of  the 
music,  and  the  set-up  of  the  music 
schedule.  Such  judgments  lead  to 
many  unfortunate  conditions,  includ¬ 
ing  loss  of  position,  prestige  and  good¬ 
will,  and  place  the  music  teacher  in 
the  same  unfortunate  position  as  the 
football  coach  with  a  losing  team. 

Purposes  of  Festivals 

Practically  all  of  the  purposes  listed 
for  competitions,  with  the  exception 
of  competing,  are  equally  valid  for  the 
festival  program.  However,  what  are 
some  of  the  limitations  of  the  festival 
program? 

1.  Frequently,  only  a  few  from  each 
school  are  chosen  to  participate  in  a 
county,  district  or  state  orchestra, 
band  or  chorus.  This  comes  rather  as 
a  treat  for  a  few,  with  no  benefit  to 
all  the  participants  in  the  school. 

2.  The  festival  program  of  music  is 
frequently  beyond  the  musical  and 
technical  ability  of  all  the  participants 
of  all  the  schools.  It  is  chosen  fre¬ 
quently  by  a  few  Individuals  who  have 
outstanding  musical  organizations  of 
their  own.  The  teacher  may  not  have 
time  to  work  with  the  few  individuals 
of  his  school  whom  he  may  select  to 
participate  in  the  festival  program. 

3.  The  opportunity  to  hear  what 
other  schools  are  doing  does  not  exist. 
The  festival  organization  is  a  “super” 
program  and  not  a  typical  program 
which  can  be  found  on  any  day  when 
visiting  school. 

4.  The  element  of  competition,  which 
can  be  wholesome  and  worthwhile  in 
stimulating  entire  groups  to  better 
performance,  is  lacking. 

The  question  is  not  really  whether 
we  should  have  one  or  the  other. 
Both  programs  have  their  respective 
advantages  and  can  be  combined  in  a 
wholesome  manner,  such  as  is  now 
being  done  by  the  New  England  Fes¬ 
tival  Association  and  other  regional 
groups. 

All  participants  should  play  for  a 
group  of  judges  who  give  only  a  rating 
classification,  but  no  ranking  designa¬ 
tion.  Thus  more  than  one  group  may 
earn  a  Superior  or  Excellent  rating. 

The  beet  players  and  singers  of  each 
group  should  then  be  chosen  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  massed  groups  under  a  visiting 
conductor,  and  all  the  participants 
should  have  a  chance  to  hear  a  very 
superior  performance,  and  also  to  hear 
each  other  perform. 

Some  Further  Recommendations 

1.  Create  within  each  festival  area  a 
strong  central  authority  elected  by  all 
present  members  or  prospective  mem¬ 
bers.  This  central  executive  committee 


should  include  a  full  or  part-time  paid 
executive  director  to  manage  the  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  of  a  COMPETITION-FES¬ 
TIVAL. 

2.  The  Festival  office  should  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  for  disseminating 
new  educational  ideas  and  practices; 
for  settling  controversial  issues  as  to 
classifications,  ratings,  interpretation 
of  ratings,  hiring  of  adjudicators  and 
guest  conductors,  and  many  other 
functions  that  go  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  such  an  organization. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  series  of 
clinics  for  the  study  of  materials  to  be 
used  in  the  Festival,  inviting  well- 
known  educators  and  adjudicators  to 
offer  advice  on  correct  performance 
and  rehearsal  routine. 

4.  The  eventual  removal  of  the  ne. 
cessity  of  classification  before  per¬ 
formances  and  the  substitution  of  a 
festival  spirit,  with  advice  and  sug¬ 
gestions  taking  the  place  of  so-called 
“judging"  and  ranking. 

5.  The  opportunity  of  listening  to 
each  organization  play,  and,  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  festival,  a  get-together 
of  all  conductors  for  a  discussion  of 
one  another’s  performance. 

6.  With  recording  apparatus  as 
easily  available  as  it  is  now,  a  full  re¬ 
cording  should  be  made  of  each  or¬ 
ganization’s  performance  to  be  taken 
home  and  studied  along  with  the  ad¬ 
judicator’s  comment  sheet,  so  that  stu¬ 
dents  and  teacher  may  profit  from  an 
objective  analysis  of  what  they  actu¬ 
ally  did.  This  would  also  make  the 
judge  more  careful  about  what  he 
wrote. 

7.  A  new  type  of  classification  setup, 
based  upon  the  performance  of  each 
organization  and  rating  it  accordingly. 
From  year  to  year  each  organization 
would  try  to  improve  its  previous 
classification  and  step  up  into  a  higher 
classification  on  the  basis  of  its  own 
achievement,  rather  than  on  an  arbi¬ 


trary  set-up  such  as  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  a  school.  These  ratings  should 
be  based  on  the  musical  achievement 
of  each  organization,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  training  of  the  teacher, 
the  set-up  of  the  music  schedule  in¬ 
cluding  the  opportunities  for  class  in¬ 
struction,  number  of  rehearsals,  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  studying  privately  with 
professional  teachers,  etc. 

8.  The  creation  of  a  graded  list  of 
materials,  contributed  by  all  members 
of  the  festival  association  and  or¬ 
ganized  into  definite  form  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  or  an  appointed  com¬ 
mittee,  with  such  classification  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  made  not  only  on  technical 
difficulty  but  also  to  include  such  in¬ 
formation  as  key,  extreme  ranges,  in¬ 
terpretative  notes  offered  by  famous 
conductors,  and  proper  rehearsal  rou¬ 
tine.  In  other  words,  it  should  include 
all  the  information  which  would  make 
such  a  list  fit  into  a  course  of  study 
in  a  well-founded  music  program. 

9.  The  organization  of  a  committee 
of  school  administrators  to  serve  as  an 
advisory  committee  on  educational  and 
financial  procedure. 

10.  The  organization  of  a  committee 
of  patrons  and  sponsors  in  each  com¬ 
munity  where  a  festival  is  to  be  held. 

11.  Each  Participating  member  in  a 
festival  must  be  willing  to  assume  some 
financial  obligation  for  services  to  be 
rendered.  The  exact  amount  can  be 
determined  after  a  festival  is  over, 
and  if  any  deficit  is  sustained  it  should 
be  shared  equally  among  all  members. 
If  money  is  made,  such  surplus  should 
be  used  for  furthering  the  services  of 
the  organization. 

Although  the  writer  has  not  covered 
all  the  arguments  pro  and  con,  there 
are  many  who  will  be  in  agreement 
with  the  ideas  set  forth,  and  even 
more  who  may  disagree.  In  any  event, 
let  us  have  more  Competition-Festi¬ 
vals. 
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BAGpipes 


by  Lieutenant  Commander 

Olptad^. 

Royal  Canadian  Navy  (Ret.) 


ALL  TRUE-HEARTED  SCOTSMEN 
will  tell  you  that  the  skirl  of  the  bag¬ 
pipes  of  their  native  land  evokes  a 
thrill  that  no  other  musical  instrument 
can  duplicate. 

During  the  recent  war  the  pipers 
which  accompanied  the  British  Em¬ 
pire’s  Highland  regiments  reawakened 
public  interest  in  this  colorful  instru¬ 
ment  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The 
spine-tingling,  martial  strains  of  pi- 
brochs  and  reels,  played  by  the 
brawny,  be-kilted  Highlanders,  have 
stirred  audiences  from  Brussels  to 
Bombay,  Today  the  bagpipe  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  true  musical  instrument, 
one  unique  in  its  ability  to  produce 
effects  ranging  from  harshness  to 
sweetness. 

The  association  of  the  bagpipe  with 
the  land  of  lochs  and  heather  has  led 
many  to  believe  that  the  instrument 
had  its  origin  in  Scotland.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  most  loyal  Scotchmen 
would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  sev¬ 
eral  other  countries  had  used  the  pipes 
at  the  head  of  their  marching  regi¬ 
ments  long  before  it  was  adopted  by 
Highland  clansmen. 

The  French,  Germans  and  Swedes 
used  the  bagpipe  as  a  marching  in¬ 
strument  many  years  before  its  weird 
sounds  were  heard  from  north  of  the 
Tweed.  Even  the  Roman  legions  found 
that  their  cohorts  fought  more  sav- 


We  wouldn't  say 

Yes! 

and  we  can't  say 

No! 


"TK«  Beard,"  as  he  miqhi  b«  called  in  the  U.  S.,  1*  Bipe-Major  Ed  Etton  ol  the 
Seaforth  Highlandart,  snapped  while  hard  at  work  on  a  bagpipe  obbligato. 
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During  a  Victory  concert  In  Bruttels  a  massed  pipe  band  representing  IS  Canadian  Highland  units  makes  the  welkin  ring  with  a  pibroch. 


You  may  never  hear  it 
at  Carnegie  Hall  but 
the  bagpipe  has  a  niche 
all  its  own  in 
instrumental  history 


ageiy  when  aroused  by  the  warlike 
pipes. 

Bitterest  pill  of  ail  to  those  who 
Iroast  a  Highland  tartan  is  the  fact  that 
the  bagpipes  were  popular  with  the 
Irish  back  in  the  16th  century! 

Continuing  the  martial  tradition  of 
the  plaid-covered  pipes,  the  British 
Army  uses  them  in  over  200  Highland 
regiments,  comprising  regular  army 
units,  militia  and  volunteers,  all  of 
which  point  with  pride  to  their  regi¬ 
mental  bagpipe  bands.  Music  for  these 
pipe  Imnds  is  specially  arranged  to 
make  the  most  of  the  instrument’s 
hair-raising  versatility. 

A  real  bagpipe  enthusiast  will  tell 
you  that  there  is  no  music  in  the  world 
that  can  match  the  sound  of  pipes 
drifting  across  a  lea  of  heather,  or 
floating  over  a  Scottish  loch  in  the 
misty  twilight. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century 
the  famous  British  Guards  band  gave 
a  concert  in  Boston  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  their  American  tour.  Just 
prior  to  the  concert  two  Highland 
pipers  in  full  regalia  paraded  through 
the  auditorium  with  pipes  skirling  and 
kilts  swinging.  The  audience,  stunned 


United  States  but  throughout  the 
world. 

Today,  with  martial  music  and  mili¬ 
tary  organizations  continuing  in  popu¬ 
larity,  we  can  expect  to  hear  even 
more  from  Scotland’s  noble  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  world’s  family  of  instru¬ 
ments. 


at  first,  went  wild  with  excitement  and 
demanded  more.  The  astute  manager 
of  the  Guards’  band,  observing  the 
impact  of  the  bagpipes’  novelty  effect 
on  an  American  audience,  shortly 
thereafter  organized  the  Belleville 
Kilties  Band.  This  x>rganization  won 
great  popularity,  not  only  in  the 


I  here  is  much  more  to  tell  about  Bagpipes,  and 
some  very  interesting  suggestions  to  make  for 
their  spectacular  use  with  parading  school  bands. 
Watch  for  new  ideas.  We'll  be  giving  you  the 
Works,  in  future  issues,  on  the  Bagpipe. 
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Audio-Visual 

Aids  to  Instrumental 

MUSIC  Teaching 

PART  THREE  by  fijcufmond  tBojujgh 


PART  THREE 

Photographs 

PHOTOGRAPHY  HAS  BECOME 
THE  HOBBY  of  many  musicians.  Am¬ 
ateur  and  professional  photographers, 
alike,  can  make  a  definite  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  audio-visual  aids  cause 
through  their  continued  efforts.  We 
constantly  need  better  pictures;  shots 
that  have  punch  and  a  goodly  pinch 
of  originality  in  them.  Perhaps  the 
prospective  teacher  or  the  veteran  in¬ 
structor  would  be  justifled  in  taking 
some  time  off  from  the  laborious  stud¬ 
ies  involved  in  the  present  day  music 
curriculum  to  study  some  elementary 
photographic  principles.  For  the  be¬ 
ginner  a  splendid  and  yet  inexpensive 
textbook  may  be  secured — “How  To 
Make  Good  Pictures”,  published  by 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester, 


Director  of  Public  School  Music 
Peotone,  Illinois 


N.  Y.  Much  valuable  information  is 
contained  herein,  enabling  the  would- 
be  photographer  to  improve  his  shots. 

In  spite  of  the  potentialities  of  the 
amateur’s  camera,  do  not  hesitate  to 
employ  professional  photographers 
when  necessary.  The  experience  of 
one  who  is  versed  in  this  art  will  save 
much  uneasiness  and  avoid  delays 
when  photographs  for  some  particular 
occasion  are  needed. 

If  photographs  were  used  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  stimulate  inter¬ 
est  in  instrumentai  music,  their  place 
in  the  visual  aids  program  would  be 
justifled.  However,  photographs  can  be 
of  assistance  in  many  other  ways: 


An  interesting  and  unusual  photograph  which  any  amateur  could  duplicate  with  a 
little  practice.  Shots  such  as  this  serve  to  "personalixe"  the  band  and  to  stimulate 
interest  among  the  band  personnel.  This  shows  a  part  of  the  U.  of  Illinois  band’. 


(a)  -DemunHtrating  correct  poature 
and  playing  position,  (b)  Checking  on 
seating  arrangements,  (c)  Observing 
marching  band  formations,  (d)  Serving 
as  a  source  for  newspaper  and  ma?a- 
sine  publicity,  (e)  Keeping  a  record  of 
instrumental  groups  from  year  to  year 
for  reference  purposes,  (f)  Acquaint¬ 
ing  students  with  various  soloists,  en¬ 
sembles,  organisations  and  conductors. 

The  teacher  may  think  of  many  more 
ideas  than  can  be  included  in  this 
list  of  uses  for  the  photograph. 

Texfbook  Illustrations 

The  modern  instrumental  manuals 
with  their  many  pages  of  visual  aids 
cannot  be  overlooked.  If  used  intelli¬ 
gently,  they  may  be  of  considerable 
assistance  to  the  instructor.  A  few 
likely  ways  in  which  the  textbook  il¬ 
lustration  may  be  used  are  for  the 
purposes  of: 

(a)  Vitalising  music  history,  (b)  11- 
itistrating  rare  instruments,  (c)  Trac¬ 
ing  the  history  of  notation,  (d)  Pre¬ 
senting  scores  of  original  manuscripts, 
(e)  Illustrating  correct  posture,  cor¬ 
rect  playing  position,  as  well  as,  cor¬ 
rect  fingerings,  (f)  Showing  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  the  various 
instruments. 

In  small  groups  the  logical  proce¬ 
dure  is  for  the  class  to  gather  near 
the  stand  on  which  the  picture  is 
placed.  However,  in  larger  classes  an 
opaque  projector  may  be  used,  or  the 
illustration  may  be  passed  quietly 
from  one  pupil  to  the  next.  Students 
are  sometimes  sufficiently  aroused  to 
ask  to  check  out  a  book  after  having 
seen  one  or  two  illustrations  from  a 
textbook. 

Film  Strips 

One  of  the  most  inexpensive  me¬ 
diums  of  visual  instruction  available 
today  is  the  fllm  strip.  The  negative 
of  a  35  mm  fllm  is  made  positive  and 
projected  on  a  screen  by  the  means  of 
a  fllm  strip  machine.  The  projector 
used  to  show  the  pictures  has  such  de¬ 
sirable  features  as:  portability,  ease 
of  operation,  plus  the  fact  that  Its  cost 
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Th«  amateur's  camera  has  a  definite  place  in  the  audio-visual  aids  movement.  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  sectional  rehearsals  and  performances  often  unearth  valuable  pointers 
from  a  purely  visual  point  of  view,  as  wall  as  providing  excellent  publicity  material  for 
the  band.  The  author  took  this  photograph  during  a  U.  of  Illinois  band  rehearsal. 


is  relatirely  low.  Film  strips  have  an 
advantage  in  that  they  are  relatively 
low  in  cost;  once  acquired  they  be¬ 
come  a  permanent  part  of  the  film 
library.  A  minimum  of  storage  space 
is  necessary  for  the  film.  Individual 
pictures  may  be  shown  for  as  long  a 
period  of  time  as  necessary. 

Unfortunately,  little  has  been  done 
with  this  visual  aid  in  the  instru¬ 
mental  program.  There  are,  however, 
several  ways  in  which  this  medium  of 
instruction  may  be  used  to  advantage: 

(a)  Correlation  of  music  history  with 
the  flne  arts,  (b)  Reading  either  a 
complete  or  a  condensed  score  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  recording,  electri¬ 
cal  transcription  or  a  radio  broadca.‘<t, 
<c)  To  illustrate  correct  flngerings, 
(accompanying  information  and  demon¬ 
stration  may  be  from  recordings,  elec¬ 
trical  transcriptions  or  radio  broad¬ 
cast),  (d)  To  compare  the  various  in¬ 
struments  in  range,  tone  color,  etc., 
through  the  aid  of  recordings,  (e)  For 
Illustrated  lectures  on  various  phases 
of  instrumental  technique  using  the 
P.  A.  systems  and  recordings. 

Slides  may  also  be  made  from  film 
strips  if  desired.  Kodachrome  slides 
also  may  be  projected  for  similar  pur¬ 
poses. 

Lantern  Slides 

One  of  the  older  visual  aids  may  be 
called  on  for  assistance  if  one  possesses 
this  equipment.  A  list  of  suggestions 
for  its  use  follows: 

(a)  To  trace  the  development  of  mu¬ 
sical  instruments  (pencil  tracings  or 
photographic  slides),  (b)  To  illustrate 
a  lecture-recital  on  famous  composers 
(photographic  or  colored  slides),  (c)  To 
reproduce  original  scores  of  the  mas¬ 
ters  (will  Involve  microphotography), 
(d)  To  present  songs  for  assembly 
singing  (typed  cellophane  slide)  using 
as  an  accompaniment  a  student  organ¬ 
ization,  or  either  a  school  or  a  pro¬ 
fessional  recording,  (e)  To  illustrate 
music  appreciation  courses  that  utilize 
the  resources  either  of  the  radio  or  of 
phonograph  records,  (f)  To  correlate 
geography,  history  and  art  with  in¬ 
strumental  music. 

Helpful  information  for  the  teacher 
and  the  student  who  plan  to  make 
their  own  lantern  slides  will  be  found 
in  a  booklet  by  C.  E.  Hamilton,  How 
to  Make  Handmade  Lantern  Slides. 


Some  of  the  objectionable  features 
of  lantern  slides  are: 

(a)  Time  required  to  make  one  good 
slide  is  tremendous,  (b)  Machine  is 
bu;ky  and  awkward  in  comparison 
with  other  projectors,  (c)  Requires 
more  time  for  showing  than  film  strips, 
(d)  Larger  storage  space  necessary  for 
this  machine  and  equipment  than  for 
film  strips,  (e)  Motion,  continuity, 
third  dimension  are  all  lost,  (f)  Cost  is 
prohibitive  in  some  cases. 

In  spite  of  its  manifest  limitations, 
the  lantern  slides  have  a  definite  place 
in  the  audio-visual  program. 

Opaque  Projector 

'  This  projector  does  not  have  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  lantern  slide  machine. 
The  machine  has  a  limitation  in  that 
the  size  of  the  chamber  permitting  the 
entrance  of  materials  is  relatively 
small.  Furthermore,  the  size  of  the 
image  on  the  screen  is  limited  to 
about  27"  X  27".  Paper  when  left  in  the 
projector  scorches  in  a  short  time. 
There  is  a  deteriorating  effect  on  any¬ 
thing  that  is  subject  to  heat.  However, 
a  wide  variety  of  still  pictorial  ma¬ 


terials  may  be  used  in  the  machine. 
Colored  pictures  may  be  used,  as  well 
as  black  and  white  illustrations.  Some 
possible  uses  for  the  opaque  projector 
are: 

(a)  To  illustrate  mu.sical  develop¬ 
ment  of  instruments,  (b)  To  dissemi¬ 
nate  general  musical  information,  (c) 
To  give  pictorial  background  for  the 
study  of  famous  composers,  (d)  To  pre¬ 
sent  the  scores  of  famous  orchestral 
composition. 

Cartoons 

In  addition  to  being  a  stimulant  to 
humor,  cartoons  often  may  be  a  splen¬ 
did  source  of  help  to  the  instructor. 
In  some  cases  a  cartoon  will  bring  a 
student  around  to  doing  a  thing  the 
way  it  should  be  done  more  quickly 
than  a  series  of  formal  lectures  by  the 
teacher.  The  psychological  effect  is 
quite  strong  in  many  instances. 

Sources  for  materials  of  this  nature 
include:  newspapers,  magazines,  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  art  department,  and  often 
manufacturers  of  band  instruments. 

Graphs 

Little  need  be  said  about  this  item. 
However,  the  study  of  the  physics  of 
sound  involves  the  use  of  graphs  fre¬ 
quently,  and  the  instructor  should  be 
familiar  with  the  materials  presented 
in  this  form  to  the  extent  that  he  is 
able  to  interpret  them  intelligently. 

Incidentally,  graphs  may  be  used  to 
advantage  in  charting  the  growth  of 
the  music  department  over  a  period  of 
years,  or  to  plot  trends  in  music  edu¬ 
cation,  etc. 

Charts 

The  use  of  charts  in  many  instances 
has  been  helpful  to  the  teacher  and 
pupil  alike.  Much  time  can  be  saved 
if  the  visual  materials  are  made 


"A  picture  is  worth 
a  thousand  words  •  •  •  " 

Many  of  the  visual  aids 
discussed  in  this  article 
are  worth  a  great  deal  more. 

This  is  a  continuation 
of  Mr.  Baugh's  iniormative  review 
of  the  audio-visual  field, 
begun  last  year. 
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The  CLARINET 


She  Had  Her  Past 


“Pypes,  trompes,  and  clariounes 

That  in  the  bataille  blotce  bloody  soirnes” 


— Chaucer’s  “Knight’s  Tale" 


8y  £dwaAd. 

Director,  Kearney  High  School  Bond 
Son  Diego,  California 


•  TO  DISCOVER  MUCH  ABOUT 
THE  CLARINET  BEFORE  1690  it  is 

necessary  to  combine  speculation  with 
the  study  of  mythology  and  anthropol¬ 
ogy.  It  is  no  help  to  And  that  historic 
research  is  greatly  confused  by  cer¬ 
tain  linguistic  difficulties.  It  may  be 
best  to  start  with  the  hypothetical 
year  “One.” 

If  you  belong  to  the  romantic  school 
you  may  call  him  a  druid,  or  a  prehis¬ 
toric  genius.  If  you  incline  toward 
realism  you  may  call  him  a  savage, 
but  someone,  a  long  time  ago,  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  thin  sliver  of  cane  in 
the  end  of  a  hollow  reed  produced  a 
tone.  He  may  have  done,  as  modern 
youngsters  still  do,  taken  a  piece  of 
grass  blade,  placed  it  between  his 
thumbs,  and  blown  upon  it.  The 
mechanization  of  this  “grass  in  hand” 
method  was  a  tremendous  step  up¬ 
ward  in  the  process  of  civilization. 

Whether  the  finger  holes  were  an 
invention  of  another  heavy  thinker, 
or  whether  some  lazy  artist  made  the 
mistake  of  grabbing  a  rotting  piece 
of  reed  with  holes  already  in  it  we 
shall  never  know.  But  once  the  prin¬ 
ciple  was  discovered  a  lot  of  good, 
though  primitive,  mechanics  could, 
through  trial  and  error,  determine 
where  the  holes  belonged  to  give  the 
most  pleasing  series  of  sounds. 


It  is  claimed  that  an  instrument  of 
this  type  existed  in  Egypt,  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  indirect,  coming  mainly  from 
crude  paintings  and  sculptures.  This 
musical  instrument  was  later  intro¬ 
duced  in  classic  Greece  where  it  was 
widely  used  and  was  known  as  the 
Kalamos.  There  are  several  of  these 
ancient  Greek  instruments  still  in  ex¬ 
istence,  five  of  which  are  owned  by 
the  British  Museum. 

The  Persians  were  also  supposed 
to  have  played  an  instrument  similar^ 
in  principle  to  the  chalumeau.  The 
early  Celts  had  an  instrument  which 
has  come  down  to  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  times  called  the  pipcorn.  It  was 
in  common  use  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  of  bone  and  born  con¬ 
struction.  The  body  of  the  instrument 
was  made  from  the  tibia  bone  of  the 
elk,  and  the  mouthpiece  was  shaped 
from  horn  with  marsh  reed  slivers 
used  after  the  modern  fashion. 

When  the  Romans  took  over  Greek 
civilization  they  also  adopted  the 
Kalamos,  which  became  calamus.  With 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  and  the  decay  of  the  I.,atin 
language  the  word  took  on  many 
forms.  In  mediaeval  times  the  word 
appeared  as  calamel,  chalamelle,  or 
chalemic  in  Prance;  caramelle  and 
eharamella  in  Spain  and  Italy;  Schai- 


Of  interest  to  all  musicianss 
here  is  the  fascinating  story 
of  the  clarinet  from  the 
prehistoric  to  the  present 
The  result  of  years  of  research, 
this  article  includes  information 
on  the  clarinet  which  is  printed  here 
for  the  first  time  anywhere 


As  director  of  on*  of  San  Diego's 
outstanding  bands  Mr.  Ortiz  has  bean 
active  in  preserving  a  high  standard 
of  instrumental  music  in  his  teaching 
program.  Ho  has  played  profession¬ 
ally  in  bands,  orchestras  and  sym¬ 
phony  organizations,  and  recently 
made  an  extensive  survey  of  the 
state  of  the  instrumental  program 
in  California  schools. 

The  information  for  this  article,  and 
the  articles  on  the  clarinet  to  follow, 
was  collected  by  the  author  over  a 
period  of  years  from  manufacturers 
and  players  throughout  ^is  country 
and  France. 


mai  or  Schai mey  in  Germany;  and 
shalmele,  shalm  or  shawn  in  England. 
The  French  form  chalumeau  appeared 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  these  various  words, 
which  are  derived  from  one  parent 
Latin  word,  were  used  without  clear 
distinction  to  apply  to  wind  instru¬ 
ments  of  both  the  single  reed  and 
double  reed  type  whether  of  conical 
or  cylindrical  bore.  During  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  word  chalumeau 
became  attached  to  the  cylindrical 
bore,  single  reed  instrument. 

There  is  an  Italian  instrument,  the 
ciaraniella,  which  is  related  to  the 
chalumeau.  It  has  been  found  in  use 
up  to  the  present  century.  There  is  no 
assignable  reason  to  the  fact  that  the 
instrument  which  Denner  invented  was 
not  also  called  the  chalumeau.  In¬ 
stead  of  following  that  natural  course, 
the  Italians  called  it  “clarionetto” 
which  means  little  trumpet.  They  were 
apparently  more  impressed  by  Den- 
ner’s  addition  of  a  bell,  which  gave 
(Please  turn  to  page  19) 
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All-State  Orchestra 
Under  Dr.  Howard  Hanson 
Thrills  N.  Y.  Educators 


Hochcater,  Nexe  York — The  first  post¬ 
war  conference  of  the  New  York  State 
School  Music  Association  was  heid  at  the 
ICastman  School  of  Music  in  Rochester 
on  December  6th,  6th,  and  7th.  Over 
1,000  music  educators  were  in  attendance 
at  the  diversified  and  interestinit  program. 

A  number  of  outstanding  events  on  the 
three-day  schedule  made  the  conference 
a  highiight  of  the  year  in  New  York 
State.  The  performance  of  126  selected 
students  in  the  All-State  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Howard  Hanson,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Eastman  school,  was  the 
climax  of  the  conference,  and  their  rendi¬ 
tion  of  difflcult  classics  was  acclaimed 
as  up  to  symphonic  standards. 

Concerts  by  the  Rochester  Philharmonic 
chestra  also  added  much  to  the  program, 
chestra  also  highlighted  the  program. 
Bob  Shaw,  noted  choral  conductor,  di¬ 
rected  the  New  York  Collegiate  Choir 
as  a  feature  of  the  final  concert. 

Some  of  the  sidelights  of  the  varied 
program  included:  a  drum  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  Phil  Grant,  well-known  i)er- 
cussionist  of  the  Goldman  Band ;  a  sym- 
l>osium  on  instrumental  teaching  methods 
for  all  instruments,  conducted  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Elastman  faculty ;  a  school  for 
adjudicators ;  and  a  unique  conducting 
forum  led  by  Dr.  Hanson,  with  an  orches¬ 
tra  composed  of  school  directors  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  conference. 


Deamet,  South  Dakota — Hans  Christen- 
.sen,  who  this  year  directs  the  local  high 
school  band  and  choral  groups  presented 
school  band  and  choral  groups,  presented 
of  the  sea.son  on  November  15 — the  band 
concert,  which  included  Instrumental  and 
vocal  solos  and  girls'  glee  club  selections. 
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Dr.  Harding  Sets  January  9th -10th 
As  Dates  for  National  Hand  Clinic 


Urbana,  Illitioia — Back  in  all,  her  pre¬ 
war  glory  comes  the  eighteenth  annual 
National  Band  Clinic  on  its  traditional 
week-end  Thursday  and  Friday,  January 
9th  and  10th.  The  nostalgic  old  band 
building  on  the  University  of  Illinois 
campus  will  again  quiver  under  the  im¬ 
pact  of  a  full  hundred  twenty  piece  Con¬ 
cert  Band  as  Dr.  Albert  Au!3tin  Harding, 
originator  of  the  Band  Clinic,  leads  that 
great  ensemble  through  a  complete  new 
repertoire. 

As  in  the  peaceful,  happy  days  of  the 
depression  there  will  be  a  veritable 
galaxy  of  celebrities  there  to  greet  you, 
and  a  full  and  talented  band  in  addition 
to  the  superb  Concert  boys  to  read  your 
album  of  school  band  essentials.  A  spe¬ 
cial  Clinic  Band  is  being  organized  to 
perform  between  acts  so  there  will  be 
never  a  dull  moment  between  breakfast 
and  the  hay. 

After  Thursday  afternoon’s  readings 
comes  Dr.  Harding’s  formal  concert,  an 
event  which  made  this  great  clinic  fa¬ 
mous  before  the  days  of  the  Draft 
Board.  Following  the  concert,  and  this 
is  still  Thursday  night,  comes  the  alleged 
mixer  where  the  patients  mix  cider  and 
smoke  with  donuts  and  dialog. 

Friday  the  Concert  Band  will  again  be 
in  full  play  and  the  special  band  will 
read  through  a  great  volume  of  Class  D 
literature.  This  is  at  the  request  of 
many  directors  of  bands  in  smaller 
schools  who  come  long  distances  to  hear 
their  required  music  played  by  experts. 

By  popular  request  also  many  of  last 


year’s  innovations  will  be  reenacted  and 
most  of  your  problems  of  instrumental 
instruction  will  melt  away  under  the 
lavish  instruction  of  Dr.  Harding’s  vi- 
brarit  assistant,  Clarence  Sawhlll.  The 
solo  and  ensemble  round  table  which 
brought  him  so  much  praise  last  year 
will  be  back  again  with  a  widened  sphere 
of  usefulness. 

And  back  on  the  job  with  a  knapsack 
full  of  new  and  advanced  ideas  for  school 
bandmasters  is  the  inimitable  Mark  H. 
Hindsley.  With  the  Army  Air  Forces  Mr. 
Hindsley  was  instrumental  in  winning 
the  war  and  so  Uncle  Sam  made  him  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel.  It  will  be  a  Joy  to 
hundreds  of  bandmasters  to  greet  that 
old  friend  so  prominent  in  band  clinic 
history. 

In  an  early  interview  with  Dr.  Harding 
it  was  revealed  that  more  inquiries  and 
correspondence  have  been  received  at  the 
band  office  in  regard  to  the  1947  clinic 
than  even  the  most  flagrant  optimism 
would  have  a  right  to  expect.  Old  friends, 
restrained  for  years  by  gas  and  travel 
restrictions  now  re.spond  to  their  release 
with  exhilarated  enthusiasm.  Much  of 
this  correspondence  comes  from  far  dis¬ 
tant  places  and  it  is  expected  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  state  will  be  represented  on 
the  registration  pages.  From  both  points 
of  view  the  eighteenth  annual  National 
Band  Clinic  under  the  personal  direction 
of  Dr.  Albert  Austin  Harding,  director  of 
bands  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  the  greatest  strictly  band  event 
of  the  great  Maestro’s  career. 


Maestro  of  lllini  Conducts  Clinic  Warm-Up 


A  Boy  snd  a  Camara  racordad  this  Inferatting  picture  of  Dr.  Harding  at  work  with 
one  of  his  bands  at  a  recant  clinic.  The  old  band  building  of  frame  construction 
will  one  day  be  replaced  with  a  modern  structure  which  will  become,  in  the  minds  of 
thousands  of  school  music  directors  throughout  the  country,  a  worthy  monument  to 
the  greatest  living  Bandmaster. 


Activities  Assn.  Forms 

Music  Advisory  Group 

Topeka,  Kansas — The  Kansas  Activities 
Association,  in  an  effort  tg  effect  closer 
Ilason  between  their  group  and  the  state’s 
music  teachers,  recently  appointed  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  of  Kansas  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  to  work  with  their  group  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  scheduling  high  school  music 
activities. 

Among  the  problems  to  be  considered 
by  the  committee  for  presentation  to  the 
Activities  As.sociation  is  the  state  music 
festival,  which  has  been  planned  to  fol¬ 
low  the  district  festivals  next  spring. 
This  year,  due  to  housing  shortages,  only 
solos  and  small  ensembles  will  be  Invited 
to  the  state  event.  A  music  teachers’ 
clinic  to  be  held  in  Wichita  is  another 
project  under  consideration. 


Kingsman,  Kansas  —  Southern  Kansas 
music  activities  are  in  full  swing  again 
as  evidenced  by  the  massed  band  festival 
held  by  the  Southern  Kansas  League  in 
Kingsman  on  October  16th.  Other  planned 
activities  are  a  spring  high  school  festi¬ 
val  and  numerous  band  exchanges  be¬ 
tween  schools. 
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Tha  lucky,  membari  of  tha  pracition-wiia  Kramar  Hiqh  Band  of  Columbus,  Nabr,,  and  Diracfor  KannaHi  A.  Johnson,  anjoyad  a  trip  to 
a  bi9  Iaa9ua  football  9amo  racantly  as  tha  9uasts  of  an  appraciativa  community.  Tha  Kramar  band  has  baan  a  consistant  winnar. 


KansoB  Music  Educators 
Hold  Meeting  in  Topeka 

Topeka,  Kansas — Meeting  in  To|>eka  on 
Xovembf'r  Ist  and  2nd,  the  Kanxas  Music 
Kducators  Association  elected  officers 
for  the  coming  year  and  participated  in  a 
demonstration  and  readlns  of  new  music. 

Officers  elected  at  the  meetlnir,  who  will 
serve  for  the  next  two  years,  are;  presl- 
ident,  William  Heck  of  Colby ;  se<Tetary, 
•Marie  CTolburn  of  Wichita;  and  treasurer 
and  editor  of  "Kansas  Music  Review", 
J.  J.  W'eiftaiid  of  I.4iwrence. 


Only  six  yaars  old,  llttla  Sarah  Sua 
Man9us  of  Klrksvllla,  Mo.,  Is  alraady 
a  bl9-tlma  twlrlar.  Sha  appaars  with 
many  bands  and  has  9lvan  savaral 
axhibitlons  at  tha  Klrksvllla  Stata 
Taachars  Colla9a.  A  pupil  of  Miss 
Mary  Thurman,  this  talantad  youn9> 
star  has  a  runnln9  start  on  an  anvl- 
abla  collactlon  of  madals. 


Columbus,  Nebraska  —  The  smart-ap- 
('olumbus,  shown  above  drawn  up  in 
parade  formation,  marched  off  with  top 
honors  in  two  contests  recently,  and  an  a 
result  enjoyed  a  football  trip  which  in¬ 
cluded  nothing  but  fun. 

The  Kramer  band,  under  the  direction 
of  Kenneth  A.  Johnson,  did  themselves 
proud  in  the  Mid- Western  Marching  Band 
Contest  held  at  the  Ak-Sar-Ben  Coliseum 
in  Omaha  last  October  6th.  The  bands  in 
this  contest  were  Judged  40%  on  playing 
while  marching,  40%  on  form'ations  and 
20%  on  appearance  and  general  effect. 
Certain  required  movements  had  to  be 
performed  as  well. 

The  Kramer  Band  caught  the  judge's 
eye  and  ear  on  all  counts  and  came  home 
with  a  first  in  the  Class  A  competition. 

Six  days  later,  on  October  12th,  the 
band  journeyed  to  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  to 
participate  in  the  "Harvest  of  Harmony 
Festival”  held  in  that  city.  In  the  com¬ 
petition  for  marching  bands  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  event,  the  bands  were 
judged  70%  on  playing  while  marching, 
20%  on  formations  and  required  move- 


Dakota  Band  in  Concert 


Beresford,  South  Dakota — Performing 
in  superior  fashion  and  donning  their 
new  uniforms  for  the  first  time,  members 
of  the  high  school  band  presented  a  free 
concert  in  the  school  gymnasium  on  No¬ 
vember  13.  To  express  their  appreciation 
for  the  aid  given  them  in  obtaining  their 
new  outfits  the  band  plans  to  hold  a  con¬ 
cert  oni-e  each  month. 


Nebraska  Boost  Music 


Wymore,  Nebraska — In  an  effort  to 
promote  school  band  activities  and  present 
the  talents  of  the  high  school  senior 
band  to  the  public,  the  Music  Boosters 
Club  sponsored  a  band  concert  In  the  high 
school  auditorium  November  19.  R.  C. 
Cummings  directs  the  band,  and  Mrs.  A. 
DeRoin  is  president  of  the  sponsoring  or¬ 
ganisation. 


Play  for  Education  Week 


Sioux  City,  Iowa  —  Dale  Caris  directs 
the  Hast  junior  high  school  organisation 
who  performed  so  professionally  at  the 
recent  exercise  featuring  the  observance 
of  American  Education  week. 


ments,  and  10%  on  appearance  and  gen¬ 
eral  effect. 

Ehren  with  the  decisive  factors  shifted,  | 
Director  Johnson’s  band  harvested  their  | 
share  of  the  harmonic  honors  and  agaiti  J 
were  awarded  first  place  in  Class  A. 

As  a  result  of  their  prise-winning  man¬ 
ner,  the  Kramer  band  now  possesses  a 
beautiful  silk  babner.  Individual  medals  t 
and  an  engraved  certificate.  The  band  ^ 
fund  was  swelled  by  $200,  too,  since 
$100  in  cash  was  included  in  the  awards 
in  both  competitions.  n 

Swelling  with  justiflable  civic  pride  in  I 

their  fine  band,  the  citisens  of  Columbus  h 

donated  funds  to  send  the  72  band  mem-  I 

bers  to  Lincoln  on  November  2nd  to  sec  | 

the  football  game  between  the  Universi-  ” 
ties  of  Nebraska  and  Missouri.  The  trip 
also  included  a  banquet  and  plenty  of 
fun  for  the  entire  band. 


Stepping  Up! 


Herb  Wellman,  drum  major  extra¬ 
ordinary  of  the  Notre  Dame  Hiqh 
School  Band  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  it 


also  a  mainstay  of  tha  band's  trom¬ 
bone  section.  Herb  alto  did  a  banq- 
up  job  of  workinq  out  all  formations 
for  football  performances  this  year, 
taking  a  great  load  off  the  mind  of 
Director  Carl  Landrum. 


! 
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Address  Yoar  LaHan  fa  tka 
School  Matieioa  Nawt  Room 

ly  Muriel  HewHt 

Fremont,  Nebraeka — 776  muiiic  makers 
rhusen  from  more  than  1,100  applications 
submitted  from  all  over  Nebraska  gath¬ 
ered  late  In  November  for  the  Nebraska 
Music  Educators  11th  Annual  Clinic.  The 
talented  musicians  were  divided  into  four 
large  groups,  hand,  ISO;  orchestra,  HO; 
twirlers,  85  and  chorus  400.  I.,ed  by  the 
following  outstanding  directors,  L.t.  t'ol. 
Harold  Bachman,  N.  DeRoberts,  George 
Khoades,  and  Robert  Shaw,  each  group 
accomplished  Its  aim  of  perfcK-tlon. 

Broken  Bote,  Nebraska  —  Director  C. 
Ward  Rounds  and  his  high  school  band 
wound-up  their  outdoor  schedule  with 
their  appearance  at  the  Broken-Bow- 
Gothenburg  football  game  last  month. 
Athletes  and  spectators  both  have  sin¬ 
cerely  enjoyed  the  fine,  spirited  perfor¬ 
mance  furnished  by  the  musicians  and 
Majorette  Norma  Jean  Meyers  at  every 
game  this  fall. 

Hioux  Falls,  South  Dakota — In  prepara¬ 
tion  for  an  extended  trip  of  the  band 
planned  for  next  summer,  and  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  for  more  public 
apiiearances  at  home.  Director  Arthur  R. 
Thompson  has  announced  plans  for  six 
public  concerts  by  the  Washington  high 
school  band,  this  winter.  The  high  school’s 
music  organisation  will  travel  through 
southwestern  and  west  coast  states,  and 
in  four  provinces  of  Canada  next  year. 

Shenandoah,  lotca  —  Red  Oak  band 
members  from  surrounding  schools  at¬ 
tended  the  military  ball  sponsored  by  the 
Red  Oak  high  school  band  and  orchestra 
In  November. 

Hastings,  Nebraska. — The  60  piece  prep 
band  was  presented  by  Lloyd  Perry  in  a 
public  concert  at  the  Junior  high  school 
auditorium  last  month ;  their  flne  rendi¬ 
tions  pleased  the  large  audience  of  music 
lovers  assembled  for  the  event. 

Madison,  Nebraska. — Second  place  hon¬ 
ors  and  a  875  cash  prise  was  awarded  the 
high  school  band  at  the  Norfolk  Hallo- 
westa  Celebration.  The  money  has  been 
placed  in  the  fund  being  raised  for  new 
band  uniforms.  Neil  Short  is  music  di¬ 
rector. 

Chicago,  Illinois — Members  of  the  Har¬ 
rison  Technical  High  School  Band  and 
their  director,  Capt.  Joseph  Kwald,  at¬ 
tended  the  recent  concert  given  In  Chi¬ 
cago  by  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
Band. 


Gull's  Eye  View  of  Norfolk  Band's  Formations 


During  the  football  leeion  the  march¬ 
ing  band  of  Maury  High  School,  Nor- 
fofk,  Va.,  thrilled  half-time  audiences 
with  formations  like  the  ones  shown 
above.  Under  Director  Sidney  Barg 
the  Maury  Band  has  bean  highly 
praised  for  their  gridiron  pageantry, 
although  this  is  not  the  chief  empha¬ 
sis  in  Mr.  Barg's  instrumental  program. 
Primarily  a  concert  band  tha  Maury 
organisation  presented  their  Winter 
CMcart  on  December  llth. 
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YounQstars  r*c*!v« 
professional  advice. 


Youth,  Incorporated 


(This  frnlnre  is  prrsrntril  irith  the  friendlfi  cooperation  of  the 
puhlislirrs  of  “Overture” .  official  organ  of  the  Los  Angeles  Musi¬ 
cians  Association.) 


and  other  instruments,  begging  Mr.  Mer- 
emblem  to  form  a  full-slsed  orchestra 
and  give  them  a  chance  to  play  with  a 
team  of  musicians. 

Today  the  orchestra  consists  of  115 
young  amateurs  in  the  Junior  Symphony, 
and  there  is  a  group  of  76  "comers” — 
younger  children  who  play  in  the  Pioneer 
Orchestra. 

The  youthful  symphony  is  entirely  a 
non-profit  organisation,  and  no  compensa¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  anyone  connected  with 
the  orchestra  or  its  sponsoring  group. 
For  almost  two  years  Peter  Meremblum 
carried  all  the  expense  of  music  (a  big 
item),  rents,  printing,  and  incidentals, 
but  as  the  orchestra  grew  constantly 
Idrger  and  expenses  increased  accord¬ 
ingly,  it  became  impossible  for  him  alone 
to  sponsor  this  unusual  group. 

The  California  Junior  Symphony  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  then  formed  and  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  the  state  laws  in  1938  to 
assist  in  the  promotion  of  the  educational 
and  cultural  development  of  this  group 
of  young  artists.  The  association's  only 
source  of  funds  is  from  memberships  and 
donations  from  friends.  Mr.  Meremblum 
has  never  received  any  compensation  for 
his  services  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has 
assisted  materially  in  financing  the  group. 

The  California  Junior  Symphony  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  supplied  the  orchestra  with 
two  sets  of  tympani,  a  xylophone,  cymbals 
and  other  percussion  accessories,  three 
double  basses,  several  violas,  a  piano, 
several  violins,  sixty-five  music  stands, 
and  is  endeavoring  to  acquire  a  complete 
musical  library  of  symphonic  works. 

The  assooiation  has  also  established  a 
scholarship  fund  for  worthy  members, 
originated  throug^  the  generosity  of 


When  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Sym¬ 
phony  played  the  Showboat  music,  Mr. 
Kern,  as  a  token  of  appreciation,  re¬ 
quested  that  the  royalty  check  be  made 
payable  to  the  California  orchestra,  and 
the  Junior  Symphony’s  scholarship  fund 
is  the  result. 

The  orchestra  also  gave  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  Lionel  Barrymore’s  now  well- 
known  "Russian  Suite,”  which  has  since 


•  WHAT  HAPPK.\'S  TO  THK  FIFTY 
THOUSAND  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRAD¬ 
UATES  who  annually  find  themselves 
without  a  musical  group  to  call  their 
own  after  their  days  in  the  high  school 
band  or  orchestra  are  over? 

It’s  a  problem — one  that  deserves  the 
serious  consideration  of  every  music  lover, 
and  particularly  of  high  school  boys  and 
girls  who  may  very  shortly  find  them¬ 
selves  in  just  such  a  situation.  "Where 
do  we  go  from  here?”  is  an  eternal  ques¬ 
tion  raised  by  graduating  school  musi¬ 
cians  who  would  like  to  carry  on  their 
musical  activities  but  can  find  no  outlet. 

In  the  past  several  years  some  com¬ 
munities  have  solved  the  riddle  with  un¬ 
qualified  success  by  providing  or  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  Junior  Band  or  Junior  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Such  groups  have  provided  an 
opportunity  for  the  teamwork  and  per¬ 
formance  so  vital  to  progress  in  musician- 
ship,  and  sponsoring  organisations  have 
found  the  youthful  band  or  orchestra  an 
invaluable  community  asset. 

An  example  of  what  a  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  composed  of  young  amateurs  can 
accomplish  is  shown  on  these  pages.  The 
California  Junior  Symphony,  depicted  in 
action  in  the  surrounding  cuts,  could 
hardly  be  called  typical  of  similar  groups 
throughout  the  country.  Hollywood's  gold¬ 
en  touch  has  undoubtedly  lent  a  coru- 
scant  color  to  the  activities  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornians  which  would  be  lacking  in  cor. 
munities  removed  from  movleland  glamor. 

But  the  basic  idea  behind  the  California 
Junior  Symphony,  and  the  enjoyment  its 
young  members  derive,  is  not  the  result  of 
cinematic  hocus-pocus.  It’s  the  real  Mc¬ 
Coy,  and  could  be  emulated  anywhere  to 
the  profit  of  all  concerned. 

Peter  Meremblum,  director  of  the  sym¬ 
phony,  started  the  idea  in  1936  with  a 
string  en.semble  built  around  a  nucleus 
of  his  students.  The  ensemble  began  to 
grow,  and  soon  talented  youngsters  were 
flocking  in  with  brasses  and  woodwinds 


picture,  "They  Shall  Have  Music,”  star¬ 
ring  Jascha  Heifetz. 

In  this  picture  they  accompanied  Mr. 
Heifetz  in  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto. 
They  also  played  in  the  Paramount  pic¬ 
ture,  “There  Is  Magic  In  Music,"  starring 
Susanna  Foster.  Recently  Warner  Broth¬ 
ers  produced  a  musical  short  subject  fea¬ 
turing  the  orchestra  and  starring  little 
Jackie  Horner,  the  orchestra’s  concert 
pianist. 

The  personnel  of  both  orchestras  con¬ 
sists  of  young  people  from  grammar 
school  to  college  age.  It  is  a  democratic 
group,  its  members  coming  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  representing  many 
creeds  and  nationalities. 

Best  of  all,  the  orchestra  represents  a 
living  musical  workshop  where  young 
people  can  express  themselves  through 
music  and  experience  the  inspirational 
uplift  that  comes  from  playing  with  a 
good  organization  under  an  able  con¬ 
ductor. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  better  outlet 
for  young  talent,  and  it  is  equally  hard 
to  conceive  of  such  a  thing  as  Juvenile 
delinquency  existing  among  the  member¬ 
ship  of  such  an  organisation.  We  need 
more  Junior  Bands  and  Junior  Orchestras. 
Let’s  hear  what  your  community  is  doing 
about  it. 
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10,000  Will  Appecnr  in 
World  Festived  Planned 
for  Montreal  Next  April 

Burlington,  Vermont  —  At  a  meeting 
held  recently  in  Burlington  the  formal 
organisation  of  the  International  Festival 
was  launched  on  plans  for  what  may 
prove  to  be  the  greatest  example  of  inter¬ 
national  good  will  ever  shown  on  the 
North  American  continent. 

First  plans  for  the  World  Music  Festi¬ 
val  were  born  during  a  meeting  of  the 
"Music  War  Emergency  Council"  held 
In  New  York  City  two  years  ago.  Dr. 
Irvin  Cooper,  head  of  the  music  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Protestant  schools  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  who  conceived  the  original  idea, 
was  elected  president  of  the  organisation 
at  the  recent  meeting  in  Burlington. 

Vice  presidents,  representing  New  Flng- 
land  and  New  York  State,  are:  Adrian 
Holmes,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  and  Elvin  L. 
Freeman  of  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  I).  M.  Herbert 
of  Montreal  is  the  Canadian  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  Secretary  is  Miss  M.  L.  Drake  of 
Montreal. 

The  Festival  will  be  held  in  the  famous 
Montreal  arena,  which  has  a  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  of  14,000,  from  April  24-26.  Over 
ten  thousand  boys  and  girls,  representing 
several  countries,  are  exi>ected  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  event. 

Msttsd  Band  to  PUy 

Plans  now  call  for  a  massed  band  dem¬ 
onstration  at  the  McGill  University  sta¬ 
dium  on  FYiday,  and  a  Festival  concert 
the  following  evening.  A  select  inter¬ 
national  band  of  1,500  and  an  orchestra 
of  375  will  perform  on  this  program.  A 
massed  choir  of  4,000  will  also  be  heard 
Guest  conductors  of  these  groups  have  not 
been  announced,  but  it  is  assured  by  the 
planning  committee  that  they  will  l>e 
outstanding  musicians  of  international 
reputation. 

Kadio  facilities  are  being  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Festival,  and  the  compli¬ 
cated  problem  of  housing  the  thousands 
of  participants  in  the  gigantic  spectacle 
are  being  undertaken  by  the  Canadian 
government. 


4  Years  Gone-But  They  Come  Back  Fast! 


L.  E.  Dillon  Reorganizes 
Louisville,  Miss.,  Band 

LouimHlle,  Mississippi — After  four  years 
in  limbo,  the  Douisville  High  School  Band 
is  successfully  reorganising  under  the 
direction  of  Bandmaster  L.  FI.  Dillon.  Re¬ 
cent  tryouts  for  the  first  and  second 
bands  have  awakened  enthusiasm  to  a 
high  pitch  among  the  student  musicians. 
The  student  body  and  the  community  have 
warmly  welcomed  the  appearance  of  their 
new  band,  and  the  organisation's  first 
appearance  at  a  football  game  on  No¬ 
vember  8th  was  roundly  applauded. 

Director  Dillon  finds  himself  in  a  some¬ 
what  unique  situation  this  year  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  a  band  of  seventy 
musicians  —  all  of  whom  are  starting 
from  scratch.  However,  he  confidently  pre¬ 
dicts  that  the  band  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  state  in  a  very  few  years, 
and  his  previous  experience  as  a  de¬ 
veloper  of  outstanding  school  bands  in¬ 
dicates  that  this  prediction  is  more  than 
likely  to  come  true. 

In  addition  to  having  an  extensive 
background  in  music  education,  Mr.  Dillon 
has  had  a  colorful  and  interesting  career 
in  other  fields.  On  his  twenty-first  birth¬ 
day  he  was  test  pilot  and  flight  mechanic 
for  the  Central  American  Airlines  in  Tagu- 
cigalpa,  Honduras. 

After  a  mountain-top  crack-up,  he  | 
sought  employment  at  safer  altitudes  and 
became  captain  of  a  passenger  and  cargo 
boat  on  L^ke  Yojoa  in  Honduras. 

His  aviation  and  nautical  carrers  com¬ 
pleted  and  his  thirst  for  adventure  satis¬ 
fied,  he  returned  to  the  States  and  en¬ 
tered  band  work.  For  the  past  sixteen 
years  he  has  directed  institutional,  civic. 
Junior  college  and  high  school  bands  in 
Mississippi  and  Alabama. 

Adding  to  his  list  of  accomplishments, 
Mr,  Dillon  assumed  the  duties  of  high 
school  principal  at  Aberdeen,  Mississippi, 
where  he  directed  bands  for  the  past 
five  years  and  served  as  principal  for  the 
last  three. 


Bandmaster  L.  E.  Dillon 


The  Aberdeen  band  under  his  direction 
won  four  superior  ratings  in  the  State 
contest  during  the  past  five  years. 

Mr.  Dillon  is  a  graduate  of  the  Gulf 
('oast  Military  Academy  of  Gulfport, 
Miss.,  a  former  student  of  Antone  FImst 
and  Charles  E.  Abler,  and  has  studied 
in  the  school  of  music  at  Louisiana  State 
University  and  the  VanderCook  Band 
College  in  Chicago.  He  is  the  author  of 
many  articles  on  band  technics  which 
have  appeared  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  in  past  years. 

His  capable  leadership  has  already  been 
reflected  in  the  rapid  progress  of  his 
neophyte  musicians,  and,  under  his  baton, 
Louisville  bandsmen  are  eagerly  anti¬ 
cipating  all  the  good  things  which  come 
with  membership  in  a  top-notch  high 
school  band. 


Boys'  Band  of  Lansing,  Mkh.,  Has  No  Distractions 


Not  a  girl  in  ths  loti  Howovor,  the  Esttorn  High  School  Boys'  Band  of  Lansing, 
Michigan,  doasn't  always  go  stag.  For  football  shows  thay  gat  togathar  with  a  60- 
piaca  Girls'  Band  and  prova  that  thay  can  maka  beautiful  music  in  a  coeducational 
mannar  too.  This  band  is  tha  official  band  of  tha  Lansing  Commandary,  and  was  re- 
cantiy  salectad  to  attand  tha  Knight  Tamplar's  National  Conclave  at  Houston,  Taias. 
During  a  two-week  span  last  month  tha  bandsmen  played  in  cities  in  four  southern 
states.  Karl  King,  tha  notad  R.  Dodga,  la.,  bandmaster,  guest  conducted  tha  Eastern 
Band  recently.  Director  Hal  Bergen  stands  at  front  center  in  tha  picture  abova. 


Some  Random  Notes  From 
the  School  Music  World 
— Nebraska  Subdivision 


Polk,  Nebraska — All  groups  of  the  high 
school  music  department  united  on  No¬ 
vember  14  and  presented  a  musical  pro¬ 
gram  which  was  absent  in  neither  /alent 
nor  program  variety.  Concert  proceeds 
will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  uniforms 
for  l>and  members. 


Chadron,  Nebraska — Betty  Peldhausen 
aBtf  Everett  Thompson  were  recently 
named  as  managers  of  the  high  school 
band,  and  Bub  Van  Voorhis,  Leonard 
Fljuntaln,  Ralph  Myers  and  ICarl  Mitchell 
will  serve  as  student  directors. 


Norfolk,  Nebraska — The  newly  organ¬ 
ised  Northeast  Nebraska  Music  Fklucators 
association  offers  sponsorship  of  clinics 
for  teacher  improvement  in  all  phases 
of  «chool  music  teaching  as  its  ruiaoti 
d’etre.  John  R.  Keith,  Wayne  College 
instrumental  music  supervisor,  holds  the 
presidential  offlee. 


The  Clarinet 

{Hegina  on  pnge  12) 

the  instrument  a  trumpet  like  appear-  ‘ 
ance,  than  they  were  by  bis  addition 
of  the  register  key.  So,  because  it  was 
like  the  predecessor  of  the  modern 
trumpet,  the  clarion,  they  called  it  the 
clarionetto.  Natural  linguistic  change 
has  from  this  source  given  us  the 
modern  name  of  the  instrument. 

Some  writers  have  assumed  that  the 
clarinet  was  named  because  it  was 
used  by  discriminating  composers 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  to 
play  those  parts  originally  written 
for  the  more  shrill  and  less  pleasant 
clarion.  We  know  that  Mozart  rescored 
earlier  music  this  way.  But  the  name 
was  not  adopted  because  of  this  prac¬ 
tice. 

The  clarinet  was  invented  in  1690 
when  Johann  Christopher  Denner,  toy 
manufacturer  and  maker  of  flutes, 
olmes  and  bassoons,  then  living  in 
Nuremberg,  tried  to  And  out  how  the 
chalumeau  could  be  overblown  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  natural  register. 
The  problem  which  he  was  interested 
in  was  not  acoustical,  but  mechanical. 
This  chalumeau  was  a  single  reed, 
handy  sized  instrument  provided  with 
finger  holes  in  a  wooden  pipe  about 
two  feet  long.  The  player  stuck  the 
reed  end  in  his  mouth  and  controlled 
the  notes  by  covering  and  uncovering 
the  holes  in  the  pipe  with  his  fingers. 
The  result  must  have  had  a  faint  re¬ 
semblance  to  our  music.  According  to 
present  standards  it  was  tonally  in¬ 
accurate. 

Denner  had  already  Improved  the 
chalumeau  before  he  began  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  register  key.  By  un¬ 
covering  one  of  the  holes  slightly, 
this  instrument  would  overblow  into 
the  register  above,  but  there  was  a 
gap  between  the  highest  note  in  the 
regular  register  and  the  lowest  note  in 
the  "overblown”  register.  Because  he 
did  not  have  enough  Angers  to  .cover 
two  more  holes,  which  holes  would,  he 
probably  assumed,  continue  the  notes 
above  the  octave,  he  devised  two  keys 
with  levers  to  act  as  substitute  Angers. 
These  two  keys  were  worked  by  the 
left  thumb  and  left  index  Anger  and 
thus  bridged  the  long,  baffling  gap. 

Since  the  time  of  Denner  the  clari¬ 
net  has  been  developed  and  changed 
for  two  reasons — ease  of  operation  and 
quality  of  tone.  During  the  eighteenth 
century  keys  were  added  to  the  instru¬ 
ment  one  at  a  time.  In  1760,  either 
the  son  of  Denner  or  Fritz  Barhthold, 
the  latter  generally  getting  the  credit, 
lengthened  the  tube  of  the  clarinet  and 
made  it  possible  to  play  a  tone  lower. 
Puis  J.  Beer  (1744-1811),  professor  of 
clarinet  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
and  founder  of  the  first  German  school 
of  the  clarinet,  added  two  more  keys; 


one  closed  for  low  A  flat  just  below 
the  staff,  which  also  plays  E  flat  on 
the  fourth  space,  and  one  for  F  sharp 
(low)  and  C  sharp  on  the  third  space, 
which  made  five  keys  on  the  clarinet. 

In  1791,  Xavier  Leffevre  (1763-1829), 
who  was  the  soio  clarinetist  of  the 
Paris  Opera  House,  added  the  sixth 
key,  ciosed,  which  played  C  sharp  one 
line  below  the  staff,  and  G  sharp  just 
above  the  staff.  This  instrument  could 
now  hold  a  position  of  first  rank  in  the 
orchestra  as  it  now  could  play  chro¬ 
matic. 

(Another  informative  article  on  the 
clarinet  by  Mr.  Ortiz  will  appear  in 
the  January  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.) 


Visual  Aids 

(Begins  on  page  10) 

available  so  the  student  may  become 
familiar  with  the  charts.  Instrument 
manufacturers  have  in  several  in¬ 
stances  made  it  possible  for  the  in¬ 
structor  to  receive  at  nominal  cost 
such  charts  as  may  be  used  to  illus¬ 
trate: 

(a)  Correct  posture  and  playing  posi¬ 
tion,  (b)  Fingerings  of  the  Instru¬ 
ments,  (c)  Instruments  of  the  band 
and  orchestra,  (d)  Range  of  band  and 
orchestra  instruments,  (e)  Seating  ar¬ 
rangements  for  bands  and  orches¬ 
tra,  (f)  Marching  formation  for  the 
l>and,  (g)  Tuning  for  band  and  orches¬ 
tra,  (h)  Transposition  of  instruments, 
<i)  Rhythm  patterns,  (j)  Dynamics, 
etc.,  (k)  I>rum  rudiments,  (1)  Major 
and  minor  scales. 

Although  most  of  the  charts  here 
listed  are  to  be  placed  on  the  wall, 
pocket  charts  are  also  available.  The 
value  of  charts  in  the  Instrumental 
program  will  be  determined  by  the 
ability  of  the  instructor  to  use  the 
information  contained  thereon  effec¬ 
tively. 

Posters 

Ordinarily  we  associate  the  word 
poster  with  advertising  In  some  form 
or  another.  If  the  poster  utilizes  in¬ 
strumental  materials  in  its  conception 
and  execution,  it  may  be  classified  as 
being  a  visual  aid.  Posters  used  to 
bring  to  the  public’s  attention  Fall, 
Christmas,  Spring  or  Music  Week  con¬ 
certs  can  capitalize  on  the  possibilities 
afforded  by  photography  on  those  occa¬ 
sions. 

Maps 

Of  chief  value  to  the  pupil  and  the 
instructor  is  the  use  of  maps  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  study  of  musical  his¬ 
tory,  especially  the  biographies  of  the 
composers.  No  doubt,  greater  signifi¬ 
cance  can  be  attached  to  maps  since  we 
are  entering  a  new  era  of  education 
aimed  at  acquainting  the  nations  of 
the  world  with  the  cultural  elements 
of  the  many  nationalities  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  civilization. 


Museum  Materials 

Although  the  subject  matter  in  the 
museum  (school  or  community)  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  natural  setting,  prof¬ 
itable  experiences  may  be  forthcoming 
from  the  use  of  the  materials  that  are 
often  easily  collected.  Included  in  the 
schedule  of  items  that  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  housed  and  protected  are: 
objects  (the  real  thing  itself),  models 
(replicas  of  the  object)  and  several 
of  the  still  pictorial  materials.  In  some 
cases  models  rather  than  the  real  thing 
itself  will  probably  be  most  easily  ob¬ 
tained.  Museum  materials  once  as¬ 
sembled  may  also  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  academic  subjects. 

In  displaying  materials  the  follow¬ 
ing  principles  may  be  used  advan¬ 
tageously: 

(a)  To  indicate  the  progressive 
stages  of  development — ex.  musical  in¬ 
struments,  musical  style,  etc.,  (b)  To 
show  fnnction — ex.,  the  valves  In  a 
brass  instrument,  (c)  To  Integrate  sub¬ 
ject  matter — ex.,  music  and  art,  music 
and  drama,  music  and  religion,  etc. 

Careful  planning  is  involved  in  the 
organization  of  these  materials.  Suit¬ 
able  display  quarters,  collecting  tech¬ 
niques,  classification  processes,  cata¬ 
loguing,  labeling  procedure,  arranging 
for  loans  from  large  museums,  and 
caring  for  the  collection  are  a  few  of 
the  problems  that  the  instructor  may 
face. 

Techniques  that  may  be  used  in 
connection  with  museum  subject  mat¬ 
ters  are:  (1)  Pupil  demonstration,  (2) 
Pupil  participation,  (3)  Observation, 
(4)  Inference,  (5)  Further  activity. 

Probably  the  chief  uses  of  the  mu¬ 
seum  materials  are: 

(a)  To  stimulate  Interest  In  Instru¬ 
mental  music,  (b)  To  Illustrate  the 
principles  of  sound  production  on  dif¬ 
ferent  instruments,  (c)  To  show  the 
progress  in  the  development  of  musical 
instruments,  (d)  To  acquaint  the  pupil 
with  materials  that  elsewhere  would 
be  inaccessible  or  at  least  difficult  to 
obtain,  (e)  To  correlate  instrumental 
music  with  other  subject  matter  in  the 
curriculum. 

DemonsHation 

There  are  two  types  of  demonstra¬ 
tion:  (a)  visual — appealing  to  the 
eye,  (b)  audio-visual -z- appealing  to 
both  the  eye  and  the  ear.  Our  first 
concern  will  be  with  the  visual  demon¬ 
stration.  The  audio-visual  type  will  be 
discussed  later.  Some  ways  in  which 
the  visual  demonstration  may  be  used 
are: 

(a)  To  indicate  correct  Angering  of 
an  Instrument,  (b)  To  illustrate  cor¬ 
rect  playing  position,  (c)  To  indicate 
tempo,  changes  in  tempo,  etc.,  (d)  To 
pantomine  the  conductor  of  a  musical 
selection. 

Motion  Pictures  (silent) 

Little  has  been  done  with  this  me¬ 
dium  of  instruction.  However,  it  would 
be  possible  for  students  to  learn  cor- 

( Please  turn  to  page  28) 
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JhsL  QlaJantdlbiA,  (^ohunn. 


Allan  Hadley  Bone 

Duke  Universify,  Durham,  North  Carolina 


Whah  and  Hows  of  Practice 

Hefore  we  (to  Into  llie  speeiflc  prob¬ 
lems  of  clarinet  technic  which  are  com¬ 
mon  to  ail  students  of  our  instrument 
(I.e.  Kmbouchure  (lip  formation).  Tone 


Production,  K  1  n  g  e  r  1  n  r,  Articulation, 
Phrasing,  and  Advanced  Stolo  and  Cham¬ 
ber  Music  Literature),  I  have  a  few  more 
general  comments  to  make.  I  plan  to  go 
into  each  of  the  above  problems  in  suc¬ 


ceeding  issues.  This  month  1  shall  con¬ 
clude  the  work  begun  last  month,  in  tlie 
November  issue,  on  the  practice  hour  and 
HOW  to  practice.  I  hope  you  will  save 
these  separate  columns  for  future  refer¬ 
ence  and  review.  It  might  be  a  good  idea 
to  paste  our  columns  inside  a  regular  ten 
cent  bound  note  book.  Add  these  HOWS 
of  practice  to  last  month's  comments. 


Practice  Pointers 

Always  wet  your  reed  in  mouth  b«‘- 
fore  beginning  to  play.  Merely  wet 
until  wrinkles  (warps)  come  out.  It 
helps  to  grasp  tip  of  reed  flrmly  be¬ 
tween  thumb  and  forefinger  as  aid 
toward  getting  rid  of  wrinkles.  D<) 
NOT  soak  reed  in  water  for  long 
period  of  time.  This  merely  causes 
reed  to  become  water-soaked  and 
useless. 

Draw  in  saliva  from  narrow  opening 
between  reed  and  lay  of  mouthpiece. 
You  must  keep  saliva  from  accumu¬ 
lating  here  by  quietly  drawing  saliva 
out  whenever  you  have  a  moment's 
rest  in  your  music.  NOTE):  Keep 
mouthpiece  clean  by  washing  it  once 
a  week  in  warm — not  hot — soapy 
water.  Hold  under  faucet  and  let 
warm  water  run  through  as  a  rinse. 
Practice  WITH  A  METRONOMK. 
Investment  in  this  important  part  of 
your  musical  equipment  will  pay 
large  dividends  in  speed  of  technical 
advancement. 

Practice  SLOWLY,  with  much 
REPETITION,  with  GRADUAL  IN¬ 
CREASE  of  tempo.  Here  is  where 
metronome  is  so  helpful  in  providing 
scientific,  objective  gauge  to  syste¬ 
matic  development  of  technic. 
CONCENTRATE  on  the  difficult 
measures  or  passages.  Don't  Just  ' 
play  through  an  exercise  or  musical 
selection.  Pick  out  the  tough  spots ; 
even  breaking  them  down  to  the  ex¬ 
act  notes  (maybe  only  two)  which 
cause  you  trouble.  Go  over  the  spe¬ 
cific  problem  as  suggested  in  Numl>er 
4  above. 

PAT  FOOT ;  at  the  same  time 
THINK  the  relation  of  your  down-up 
foot  motion  to  the  duple  subdivision 
of  the  metre.  (Example;  ONE 
comes  wherr  toe  strikes  floor,  AND 
comes  when  toe  comes  up,  TWO 
comes  when  toe  strikes  floor,  AND 
comes  when  toe  comes  up  etc.)  In 
triple  subdivision  (six-eight  metre, 
etc.)  I  suggest  that  toe  come  up  on 
the  last  third  of  the  beat.  (Ex¬ 
ample:  1,  2,  THREE  (up)  4,  &. 

SIX  (up)  with  toe.  of  course,  hit¬ 
ting  floor  on  ONE,  2,  3,  FOUR. 

5,  6).  Be  sure  that  toe  changes  di¬ 
rection  with  definite  SNAP.  Think 
of  toe  striking  an  Imaginary  object 
as  it  comes  up.  Even  when  you  use 
a  metronome  this  physical  motion 
within  yourself  is  extremely  impor¬ 
tant.  You  must  FEEL  the  metre  and 
SHOW  that  you  feel  it  until  you 
have  progressed  to  the  point  of  hav¬ 
ing  complete  rhythmic  accuracy  in 
your  playing.  There  is  no  ground  to 
the  argument  that  the  habit  of  foot 
patting  LOOKS  bad.  After  you  have 


NOW  ALL  I  WANT  FOR  MYSELF  IS  ONE  OF 
THOSE  GOLDENTONE  PLASTIC  REEDS  THAT 
WILL  STILL  BE  PLAYABLE  NEXT  CHRISTMAS!'' 

I 

Goldentone 

PLASTIC  REED 


Every  Goldentone  Plastic  Reed  is 
guaranteed  to  give  a  full  year's  play¬ 
ing  service.  You'll  like  the  instant 
response  of  a  Goldentone  —  no  wet¬ 
ting,  no  waiting,  always  ready  for  use. 
Available  in  6  carefully  graded 
strengths.  Try  a  Goldentone  at  your 
dealer’s  today! 


For  Clarinot,  Alto  and 
Tonor  Sax . tA 

Alto  avoilebla  for  AHo  aorinol,  lost 
Clarinot,  Soprano  Sax,  and  C*Molady 
Sax  at  $2  oacli. 
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gone  through  the  important  phase  of 
patting  your  foot  you  wiil  not  And  it 
difficult  to  keep  your  foot  stiii  and 
Just  think  and  feel  your  metre.  I 
would  much  rather  have  an  interme¬ 
diate  or  beginning  student  of  music 
look  bad  than  sound  bad  rhythm¬ 
ically.  I  hope  the  intermediate  stu¬ 
dent  will  not  have  to  appear  in  so 
important  a  concert  that  foot  patting 
cannot  be  tolerated.  I  personally  am 
greatly  pleased  to  see  a  grade  school 
or  Junior  high  school  band  patting 
tlielr  feet  INTELLIGENTLY.  To  me 
it  indicates  that  a  correct  ground¬ 
work  is  being  laid.  On  the  concert 
stage  I,  too,  feel  that  you  more  ad¬ 
vanced  players  should  keep  your  feet 
still.  A  high  school  player,  after 
having  played  a  couple  of  years, 
should  be  able  to  stop  patting  his 
foot  and  continue  the  thought  proc¬ 
esses  which  his  foot  patting  has  set 
up  in  the  early  years  of  his  playing. 

I  have  seen  symphony  men  resort  to 
patting  their  foot  when  they  come 
u|)on  extremely  complex  rhythm  pat¬ 
terns.  , 

7.  Uemember:  CONSISTENT  DAILY 
practice  is  what  brings  results.  No 
other  approach  will  work.  You  will 
never  in  your  life  have  more  time  to 
put  into  your  music  than  you  do 
right  now.  So  get  in  that  dally  prac¬ 
tice  ! 

8.  liemember :  Don’t  Just  PLAY.  You 
must  THINK  every  note  you  PLAY. 

9.  Remember :  Cover  EACH  of  the 
|K)lnts  of  concentration  listed  last 
month  in  EACH  of  your  practice  pe¬ 
riods.  Here  they  are  again:  (5  min.) 
a.  TONE  QUALITY — listen,  criti¬ 
cise,  analyze  as  you  play  long  tones. 

(6  min.)  b.  SPECIFIC  FINGER¬ 
ING  PROBLEM — one  new  combina¬ 
tion  each  week.  (15  min.)  c.  TECH- 
•NICAL  EXERCISES— assigned  .from 
an  instruction  book.  Elach  exercise 
should  fulflll  some  definite  technical 
objective.  Otherwise  it  is  a  waste  of 
your  time.  (10  min.)  d.  SCALE, 
ARPEXltllO  (broken  chord),  IN¬ 
TERVAL  STUDY— Fluency  In  play¬ 
ing  of  these  note  patterns,  in  each 
key,  is  the  greatest  short-cut  to  tech¬ 
nical  virtuosity.  Be  sure  to  include 
CHROMATIC  scale  here.  I  omitted 
it  in  last  month’s  outline.  Many  uni¬ 
versities  base  their  qualifying  exams 
on  portions  of  this  part  of  our  out¬ 
line  as  the  best  indication  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  your  technical  fluency. 
(5 -min.)  e.  ARTICULATION 
(tonguing).  (10  min.)  f.  STUDY 
OF  SCHOOL  MirsiC.  Be  sure  to 
concentrate  on  the  difficult  pa.ssages. 
(10  min.)  g.  SOLO  STUDY— Be 
sure  to  memorise  and  play  for  peo¬ 
ple  whenever  you  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

10.  I.ast  but  not  least.  WATCH  YOUR 
PLAYING  POSTURE.  Check  your 
playing  imsition  carefully,  both  in 
your  organisation  and  in  your  own 
practice  session.  It  is  best  to  stand 
up  while  practicing,  with  one  foot 
slightly  forward.  If  you  play  In  sit¬ 
ting  position  it  is  permissible  to  in¬ 
cline  the  head  slightly  downward  but 
shoulders  must,  at  all  times,  be  held 
well  back  so  as  to  allow  lungs  free 
play.  If  you  stand  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  Interfering  with  the  free  ex¬ 
pansion  of  your  lungs.  RELAX  body, 
arms,  fingers.  Keep  elbows  in  un¬ 
strained  natural  position  near  the 
body.  Hold  clarinet  at  angle  of  about 
40  degrees  from  the  body.  AVOID 

EIX’TREMES  in  this.  If  you  keep 


head  erect  and  place  upper  teeth 
about  one-fourth  inch  down  from  tip 
of  mouthpiece  you  will  have  the  right 
playing  angle.  Fingers  should  be  bent 
slightly,  each  hand  slanting  some¬ 
what  upward  toward  mouthpiece  as 
though  "wrapped”  around  the  clari¬ 
net.  When  playing,  never  raise  fin¬ 
gers  more  than  an  inch  above  sound 
holes.  I^et  them  drop,  not  hammer, 
upon  the  holes  and  keys.  REMEM¬ 
BER:  Relax. 

So  much  for  WHATS  and  HOWS  of 
practice. 


Mouthpieces 

Last  month  I  promised  to  go  into  prob¬ 
lems  of  selecting  clarinets,  mouthpieces, 
reeds.  At  this  time  there  is  not  too  much 
point  in  discussing  these  problems  in 
detail  since  the  market  is  still  so  very 
tight.  Prices  are  very  high  on  new  In¬ 
struments  and  not  many  of  you  are  going 
to  be  able  to  afford  to  invest  in  a  new 
clarinet.  To  the.se  students  I  say : 

1.  Be  very  particular  about  the  mouth¬ 
piece  you  use.  Right  here,  in  the 
mouthpiece,  you  can  make  great  Im- 


This  trio  works  so  smoothly  and 
easily  together  that  you’ll  find 
yourself  playing  better  with  much 
less  effort.  The  facing  and  interior 
of  the  Coldentone  Plastic  Mouth¬ 
piece  is  especially  designed  for 
the  Coldentone  Plastic  Reed,  and 
the  Magni-Tone  Ligature  allows 
the  reed  to  vibrate  freely. 

Try  this  factory-matched  com¬ 
bination  at  your  favorite  music 
store  to  find  out  what  it  really 
means  in  matchless  performance. 

Packaged  in  handsome  white 
plastic  box  that  can  be  re-used 
for  cigarettes,  cards,  jewelry,  or 
other  purposes. 

AVAILABLE  WITH  EITHER  BLACK  OR 
WHITE  MOUTHPIECE— MEDIUM  FACING 

BLACK  WHITE 

FOR  CLARINET  94.95  $5.95 

FOR  ALTO  SAX  95.95  96.95 

FOR  TENOR  SAX  96.95  97.95 


Selnwr 


GOLDENTONB 
PLASTIC  REED 

for  oiodeni,  brilluuit  tone 
and  instant  response.  Guar* 
anteed  for  a  full  year. 
ATailable  in  6  strengths. 


GOLDENTONB 

PLASTIC 

IHOIJTHPIECB 

in  gleaming  iviMy-white  or 
jet  black  ^astic  with  spe> 
cial  facing  and  interior. 
Medium  iMng  only. 
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provements  in  the  tone  quality  and 
t^ase  of  reaponse  of  your  clarinet.  A 
cheap  ciarinet  can  have  a  nice  tone — 
but  probably  very  inaccurate  intona¬ 
tion — by  the  u»e  of  a  first  grade 
mouthpiece.  Vour  director  can  help 
you  on  this  matter  of  choosing  a  dif¬ 
ferent  mouthpiece.  I  say : 

a.  Get  someone  who  plays  clarinet 
well  to  help  you  try  some  different 
lays  and  base  your  choice  on  the 
actual  sound.  I  dislike  the  added 
brilliance  of  some  of  our  new 
mouthpieces  used  in  the  Dance  Held. 
They  are  not  capable  of  producing 
the  tone  that  we  need  in  orchestra 
and  band  performance.  Some 
plastic  mouthpieces  are  built  with 
facings  which  give  proper  tone 
quality,  but  a  great  many  of  them 
tend  toward  extreme  brilliance  at 
the  sacrifice  of  true  tone  quality. 

b.  Avoid  extreme  facings  (lays).  Get 
an  instrument  repair  man  to  check 
facing  of  your  own  mouthpiece.  He 
may  be  able  to  improve  it  greatly 
by  putting  on  a  new  facing — at 
very  reasonable*  cost.  I  recommend 
moderation  both  as  to  length  and 
width  of  facing.  I  know  of  many 
teachers  who  have  Identical  facings 
put  on  each  student’s  mouthpiece 
This  is  a  good  idea.  There  is  no 
harm  in  having  all  students  use 
same  facing  provided  it  be  mod¬ 
erate  —  without  extremes  in  tip 
opening  or  length.  If  you  have  spe¬ 
cial  questions  about  this  matter  of 
mouthpieces  and  facings  please 
write  to  me. 

c.  Same  is  true  of  ligatures.  Avoid 
being  sold  on  new  fangled  models 
just  for  sake  of  novelty.  Remem¬ 
ber  this  about  ligatures:  1.  Do 
not  tighten  screws  too  tightly.  Just 
enough  tension  to  keep  reed  in 
place.  Reed  must  be  free  to  vi¬ 
brate.  2.  t'heck  flat  part  of,  liga¬ 
ture.  Reed  is  held  here.  On  some 
ligatures  screws  are  on  top ;  on 
others  screws  on  bottom. 

We  shall  have  to  wait  until  next  time 
to  discuss  reeds  and  reed  adjustment  as 
well  as  instruction  books  and  solos.  Write 
me  If  you  have  any  special  questions 
al>out  these  matters.  Let's  hear  from 
you.  May  I  extend  my  best  wishes  to 
each  one  of  you  for  a  very  merry  Christ¬ 
mas.  Have  a  fine  holiday  and  we'll  be 
back  after  the  New  Year. 


t  .  .  and  put  into  your  willing  hands  a  beautiful 

new  HOLTON  Trumpet  this  Christmas  Season.  He 
wants  you  to  know  that  he’ll  do  his  very  best  to  have 
one  of  these  fine  instruments  available  for  you  •  knowing 
how  appreciative  you’ll  be  of  Holton’s  marvelous 
performance  features  . . .  full,  brilliant  tone,  freedom  of 
response,  ease  of  blowing,  and  modern  streamlined  design. 

So  •  visit  your  HOLTON  Dealer.  Even  if  the 
instrument  of  your  choice  does  not  arrive  in  time  to  fill 
the  Christmas  stocking,  his  store  is  a  fine  place  to  do 
some  Holiday  shopping.  Seleaions  include  accordions, 
harmonicas,  cymbals,  music  stands,  microphones,  l 
the  newest  records  and  albums  -  musical 
novelties  and  toys  to 
thrill  the  youngsters. 

»ANK  HOITON  A 

tLKHOtN,  WISCONSIN 


(DhumA, 


By  John  Paul  Jones 

Direefor,  Department  of  Music 
Northeastern  State  College, 
Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 


Those  Temperamental  Headsl 

Well,  with  the  season  under  way  and 
The  School  Musiciak  in  the  hands  of 
its  many  readers,  the  questions  and  sug¬ 
gestions  are  coming  in.  There  is  no 
grander  feeling  than  to  be  on  a  writing 
acquaintance  with  all  my  drummer 
frienda  But  the  season  brings  problem.s 
— drum  heads ! 

I  have  often  wondered  what  the  wood¬ 
wind  player  or  the  brass  player  would 
do  if  his  Instrument  were  as  tempera¬ 
mental  as  the  drum  head.  During  the 
concert  season  it  is  not  too  much  of  a 
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problem  to  keep  the  drum  head  well 
tempered,  but  during  the  marching  period 
when  mo8t  every  band  is  parading  and 
maneuvering  in  the  interest  of  football, 
the  drum  head  aeems  more  temperamen¬ 
tal  than  a  Wagnerian  soprano. 

The  worst  part  of  it  is ;  there  isn't 
much  you  can  do  about  it.  Right  now 
many  heads  are  being  broken,  and  many 
more  heads  are  breaking  themselves. 
This  is  because  the  drum  head  has  a 
great  capacity  for  absorbing  moisture — 
it  isn't  the  temperature  but  the  moisture 
ill  the  air. 

If  you  have  tightened  the  rods  for  out¬ 
side  playing  and  later  expect  to  leave 
the  drum  inside,  be  certain  the  drum 
head  is  not  left  under  tension.  Of  course, 
this  is  not  necessary  where  the  drum  Is 
.seldom  moved. 

A  Few  Queitions 

QueatioK:  How  can  the  snare  head  be 
kept  from  breaking,  even  when  not  being 
played.  It  seems  the  snare  head  always 
lireaks  close  to  the  end  of  the  snares.  I 
use  wire  snares.  M.  H.  4f.,  Albany,  Gn. 

Answer;  I  beiieve  you  almost  answered 
your  question  when  you  stated  the  kind 
of  snares  you  use.  Wire  snares  have  a 
tendency  to  cut  the  heads — or  rather, 
wear  through  them,  thus  making  a  tear 
IMissible.  If  this  occurs  on  your  parade 
drum  (you  didn't  state)  I  would  change 
to  gut  snares  if  possible,  but  if  you 
cannot  do  this,  then  the  quickest  and 
easiest  way  is  to  place  a  strip  of  adhesive 
taiie  under  the  snares  at  the  point  ot 
wear — ^Just  over  the  shell  edge.  A  better 
solution  is  to  use  two  pieces  of  old  head, 
placing  one  piece  at  each  end  of  the 
snares  by  first  removing  the  counter 
hoops.  The  tension  of  the  hoop  will  hold 
the  piece  of  head  In  place  and  much  of 
your  head  loss  will  be  .solved. 

Question :  We  are  considering  paint¬ 
ing  the  shells  of  our  drums.  Is  this  pos¬ 
sible?  Can  you  give  us  some  sugges¬ 
tions?  J.  a.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Answer:  Personally,  I  like  to  see  the 
shells  of  both  the  bass  and  snare  drums 
painted,  or  rather  enameled.  This  can 
best  be  done  by  one  who  knows  this  busi¬ 
ness  and  preferably  one  who  can  use  a 
spray  gun  to  do  the  Job.  But,  if  the  job 
must  be  done  at  school  by  yourself  or 
by  student  help,  there  are  a  few  basic- 
rules  to  follow  with  which  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  there  are  probably  many 
more  of  which  I  have  never  heard. 

I  do  know  the  first  requisite  is  com- 
lilete  removal  of  the  present  coating.  The 
shell  should  be  sanded  down  to  the  wood 
cleaiily  and  smoothly  and  then  treated 
with  a  priming  coat  which  should  be 
made  as  perfectly  smooth  as  possible. 
Aluminum  is  an  excellent  but  expensive 
prime  coat.  A  good  grey  paint  will  do 
well. 

The  finish  coat  may  be  put  on  over 
this  printing  coat  and  will  look  very  well, 
even  if  done  with  a  brush,  when  a  good 
lacquer  is  used.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  brush  strokes  be  up  and  down  across 
the  shell  and  not  around  and  around. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  laying  the 
shell  on  its  side,  edge  down.  I  am  sure 
a  good  lacquer  man  could  give  a  much 
better  method  but  through  experience  J 
do  know  this  will  make  a  presentable  job 

Colors?  Some  schools  us^  their  school 
colors.  One  school  I  know  has  the  shells 
painted  black  but  my  personal  preference 
regardless  of  school  colors  is  all  white. 
The  effect  Is  well  worth  the  effort. 

Suggestion 

Drummers,  how  often  have  you  hunted 
until  almost  too  late  for  the  particular 
trap  you  needed  In  the  concert  number? 

(Please  turn  to  page  25) 


DHUBUm 

From  the  whisper  of  the  softest  triangle  tap  .  .  ,  Up 
thru  the  roar  of  a  thunderous  drum  roll ...  To  ex¬ 
plosive  bass  drum  fortissimos  .  .  .  With  a  thousand 
percussion  effects  between  .  .  . 

S linger  land  Drums  DELIVER 

THE  CORRECT  TONAL  QUALITIES  AND  STAND 
UP  MECHANICALLY  UNDER  HEAVY  SLUGGING 
AND  ROUGH  TRAVEL  .  .  . 

our  Of 

BIG  NAME 
DRUMMERS  PLAY 


o 

We  here  at  SLINGERLAND’S  are  always  glad 
to  help  whenever  we  can  with  your  drum  sec¬ 
tion  problems.  Please  feel  free  to  write  us  any 
time.  No  obligation  whatever.  Your  nearest 
SLINGERLAND  dealer  is  also  at  your  service. 
Consult  him  today.  Send  for  complete  catalog. 

SIHD  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  WORLD  FAMOUS  DRUMMERS  IN 
ACTION— BEAUTIFUL  8'xlO’  GLOSSY  "PIN-UP"  PRINTS. 
ONLY  lOc  EACH,’ POSTPAID 


SLINGERLAND  DRUM 
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Now  RoadT  lor 
IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 

3  and  4  VoItm 

4  and  5  VoItqs 
4  and  5  Valras 


Single  F  ... 
Single  Bb  . . . 
Double  Bb-F 


Mr.  Coi  and  hi«  "doubUrt".  Altar  ena  waak  on  Franch  horn,  trumpatar  Shirlay 
Shurtliff  (lalt)  and  baritona  playar  Dora  Goackt  (cantar)  9ava  a  R|)  horn  damonttra- 
tion  at  tha  last  maotin9  of  tha  Montana  Music  Educators  Association,  providin9 
an  aicallant  aiampla  of  what  othar  instrumantalists  can  do  in  doublin9  on  horn. 


NEW  FRENCH  HORN 
MUSIC  PUBUCAHONS 

Full  Line  Sonsone  Mouthpieces 
For  All  Instruments — ^Now  Ready 

CATALOGUES  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

Sansone  Musical  Instminents,  luc. 

16S8  Broadway  Now  York  19.  N.  Y. 

World's  lorpast  Franck  Horn  Nooao 


9/tJUticacitt6,  o§,  ihsL 
J-Mndt,  dtefm,  SiMpiifuui 


By  Philip  W.  L.  Cox,  Jr. 

Big  Sandy,  Montana,  Public  Schools 


Double,  Double 
It's  No  Trouble 


No  Blr,  It’s  volunteer  tor  this  nelection, 
or  this  concert,  or  It's  a  request  that  wi 
and  no  take  his  turn  at  working  up  a 
horn  lip  out  of  fairness  to  the  others. 

Soon  we  hear,  “Gee,  that's  a  pretty 
sounding  instrument !"  "Usten  to  me 
play  stopped  horn.”  "Wait'll  I  play  Jam 
session  tonight  on  this.”  And  a  waiting 
line  forms  to  the  right. 

The  extent  to  which  a  doubler  can  go 
In  a  few  days  on  Bb  French  Horn  Is 
startling  when  you  consider  that  I>ora 
and  Shirley  played  from  the  cornet  and 
l>arltoiic  solos  in  Safrenek's  “Atlantis 
Suite." 

They  learned  enough  alstut  reuamini; 
lines  and  spac-es  for  F  h<irn  music  and 
H  horn  music  to  give  a  fairly  reliable 
rendition  of  the  opening  French  Horn 
s»olo  before  an  audience.  (Uemember, 
each  girl  had  had  the  Bb  French  Horn  In 
her  possession  hardly  more  than  one 
week.) 

Horn*  on  Iks  Spot 

Here's  one  for  the  books !  We  put  the 
Bb  horn  girls  on  the  spot  by  Inviting 
good  sport  Charles  Klaue  to  play  the 
same  French  Horn  nolo  on  his  F  French 
Horn.  Charles  has  played  in  various 
school  and  community  groups  of  Great 
Falls  for  three  or  four  years. 

Result:  Charles’  greater  experience 
helped  him  over  the  solo,  but  his  F  horn 
could  not  remove  the  “trembling''  charac¬ 
teristic  that  threatened  to  "crack"  each 
tone.  Both  girls  survived  the  solo,  but 
their  Bb  horns  remained  steady  in  pitch. 

One  other  observation.  Charles  on  the 
F  horn  sounded  lovely  at  his  home  along 
with  the  piano  and  the  Hammond  organ. 
By  the  same  token,  the  F  horn  is  t<s> 
“feminine"  for  hand. 

Shirley  plays  Bb  horn  decidedly  as  a 


Well,  what  did  happen  at  Great  Falls, 
Montana?  You  know, — at  the  music  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  M.K.A.  (you  read  the  "news" 
section  regularly,  of  course.) 

Dora  Goecks  and  Shirley  Shurtliff 
played  French  Horns  l>efore  an  audience 
of  band  directors  and  instrumental  In¬ 
structors. 

They  played  “Montana,"  the  state  song, 
in  harmony  and  demonstrated  horn  train¬ 
ing  for  half-an-hour.  Yet  Dora  and 
Shirley  were  not  French  Horn  jdayers. 
What  Is  the  big  Idea,  Mr.  Cox? 

Both  of  them  did  quite  well  for  one 
week  on  French  Horn,  neither  claims  to 
be  outstanding  on  her  regular  instru¬ 
ment.  Dora  plays  baritone,  Shirley  plays 
trumpet,  both  twirl  baton,  Dora  tap 
dances,  Shirley's  on  the  tumbling  team. 

Kind  of  busy,  aren't  they,  to  take  up 
French  Horn?  You  are  right.  They 
have  only  time  to  put  down  one  instru¬ 
ment,  play  a  passage  on  French  Horn,  go 
back  to  their  first  Instrument  and  the 
period  for  band  or  lesson  la  about  over. 

This  Is  ill  Are  you  ready? 

Dora  and  Shirley  double  on  French 
Horn,  and  you  can  bet  your  last  dollar 
they  play  Bb  French  Horn.  And  Bob 
Cole,  baritone  player  (and  first-team 
football  squad  man)  and  desk  partner 
Leona  Belschner  double  on  Bb  horn  when 
the  baritone  parts  call  for  a  cello-section 
effect. 

So  can  other  Bb  brass  members  double 
In  French  Horn — provided  it  Is  in  Bb- 
No  one  gets  "saddled"  with  the  school's 
French  Horn  for  the  year,  to  turn  out  a 
mediocre  performance  with  loss  of  pres¬ 
tige  for  forsaking  his  chosen  instrument. 


HOW  TO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 
By  Roger  Leo 

Tko  most  autkankic  book.avar 
publ'iikad  on  tkU  tubiaek. 

Makat  ik  aaty,  for  ba9innar  or 
aipark.  Fully  lllutkrakad.  Prica 
$1.00  potkpaid.  Ordar  Today. 
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beginner  would  sound,  but  the  resulting 
tone  is  decidedly  "masculine”.  Dora  uses 
more  air,  as  a  baritone  player  naturally 
would,  and  gets  a  "healthy"  tune  from 
her  Bt)  horn. 

ThUB  cntleth  the  Great  Falls  horn  dem- 
oiiBtratlon  ;  thuH  b^ginueth  our  effortB  to 
secure  Hij  French  Horns  for  your  band 
and  mine ;  they  are  definitely  the  correct 
French  Horn  for  school  hand  and  orches¬ 
tra  work. 

Ab  a  director,  think  over  the  Doras  and 
.Shirleys  in  your  baritone  and  trumi>et 
sections  who  will  volunteer,  and  the  Bobs 
and  latonas  whom  you  may  request  to 
take  a  itasBuge  on  horn.  In  case  you  are 
thinking  of  t’harles,  how  many  full-time 
hornists  have  you  who  also  play  state 
fairs,  civic  orchestra,  and  solo  at  h<^ie 
by  the  hour?  That's  wishful  thinking. 
Isn’t  It? 

Join  up  with  the  Bd  legion  of  school 
French  Horn  teachers.  Clip  this  coupon, 
or  mall  a  imstal  to  your  horn  columnist 
with  the  information  asked  for.  I’ll  send 
you  in  return  the  demonstration  Dora  and 
Shirley  played  for  the  music  educators 
In  Great  Falls.  We  need  your  statement 
lo  secure  Bi(  horns  for  us  all ! 


M  r.  Cox : 

Interested  In  Bb  French  Horns. 
S<'h(s>|  might  get  (how  many) 

Students  might  get  (how  many) 


Inquire  of  my  friend 


(Sch(M)l  address) 
Signed  . 


S<'h«s>l  and  address 


(bhumA, 

tUegins  on  page  22) 

I  could  hardly  count  the  number  of 
bands  1  have  seen  which  have  no  organ- 
iK-d  niethiKl  for  handling  the  tom-tom 
cymbals,  gong,  etc.  This  would  be  an 
excellent  time  of  the  year  for  some  of 
you  In  the  drum  section  to  get  together 
and  build  a  trap  table.  Perhaps  you 
could  And  a  small  table  already  built 
which  would  serve.  lMa<-e  a  shelf  in  It 
for  additional  traps  and  cover  the  top 
and  the  shelf  with  a  heavy  cloth,  felt 
preferred,  to  kill  any  noise  when  laying 
the  trap  down.  Screw  a  few  hooks  In 
the  edge  of  the  table  to  hang  rattles, 
castanets,  etc.,  and.  If  possible,  put  rollers 
on  the  legs.  Then  you  will  really  have 
something  of  value  to  your  section.  It 
may  Is*  that  some  items  such  as  crash 
cymbals,  tom-tom,  gong  and  others  may 
lie  hung  in  a  i)ermanent  position  over 
the  table  thus  making  the  contraption 
more  serviceable.  Vour  ingenuity  can 
go  the  limit  on  this  and  you  will  like  It 
and  so  will  your  dlre«’tor. 

I  like  those  letters  anil  questions,  al¬ 
ways. 


Music  Merchants  Plan 
Extensive  Promotion  Campaign 

Meeting  in  Chicago  on  November  Itth 
and  16th,  the  National  Association  of 
Music  Merchants  tisik  preliminary  steps 
toward  setting  In  motion  a  vast  program 
of  research  and  promotion  designed  to 
benefit  every  phase  of  the  music  Industry. 

Galled  "the  most  Important  meeting 
aver  held  on  an  industry-wide  basis,"  the 
conclave  saw  representatives  of  every 


HARRY  JAMES  ENDORSES 

MUTES 

ITse  the  mutes  preferred  by  headline  talent.  Kigbt 
styles  for  a  wide  range  of  section  and  solo 
elfects,  hot  or  sweet.  Shown  In  plwdo  and  read¬ 
ing  clockwise,  straight  mute,  Mlc-a-miite,  cup- 
wow,  cup  mute,  clear-tone-miite.  and  tlie  Buxz- 
wow-mute.  Whatever  the  desireil  effect,  STONF.- 
l.INE  will  attract  immediate  attention  with  its 
outstanding  tone  and  appearance.  To  complete 
the  brassman’s  equipment  we  offer  tlie  sensa¬ 
tional  Fibre  Stonelineil  Derby  for  effects  never 
liefore  possible,  and  the  GLENN  Mll.LEK  Tuxedo 
I’lunger  especially  designed  for  that  DOO-WAH 
effect.  All  finished  In  striking  red  and  white 
nanbi  nation. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

Re  sure  to  get  the  genuine 
original  Stonellned  Mutes  in 
their  flasiiy  red  and  white  col¬ 
ors.  Use  them  with  matching 
Color-Fold  Music  Stands  to 
dress  up  your  band.  If  not  at 
your  dealer,  write  us  direct. 
Catalog)  on  request. 

FREE  PHOTO  OF  HARRY  JAMES 


TruMKt  TrwboRs 

CuR-Muto  . $3.50  $4.50 

fttraltbt-Muto  ...  2.00  3.00 

MIe-A-MuU  .  4.00  5.00 

C4ip-W*w-Mutt  ..  4.00  5.00 

CICM'-TMio-Muto..  3.50  4.50 

Bu/Z'WoW’Muto. .  4.00  5.00 


DEALERS 

Hara'i  a  lina 
that  tails  on 
sigktl 

WRITE 


Dtrby . t3.M 

Tuxedo  PluRfor 

Trumpft  .  2.00 

TnuiilMirie  ....  2.75 


Hend  nsioes  ind  iddreMat  of  Ayo  tninpoi 
or  trombone  players  you  know  and  recetre 
your  photo  by  return  mall. 
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c  525  WEST  TEth  STREET,  BUILDINE  NO.  5,  CHICAGO  20.  ILL. 


THE  REED  IS  KEY  ! ! 

A  NEW  REED  -  A  PLAYING  REED 
Rkh  Full  Bodiad  Cana— 
Cuttemixad  Construclien 
Individually  Tattad 
Pracitien  Mada  —  Sanitiiad 

KEY  REEDS 

"AMERICA'S  KEY  REED" 

FOR  CLARINET  R  SAX 

IN  ALL  STRENGTHS  — AT  A  SENSIBLE  PRICE 
CLARINET— $2.75  DOZ.— ALTO  SAX— S3.7S  DOZ. 
TENOR  SAX— $4.S0  DOZ. 

ASX  FOR  —  TRY  —  PLAY 
KEY  REEDS 
Writa  DIract  ta:  — 

KEY  MUSICAL  -  HOBOKEN  -  N.  J. 
ORIGINATORS  OF  RE-KEY-EO  MOUTHPIECES 


HOLTON 

ELECTRIC  OIL 

AGAIN  AVAILABLE  WITH 
0R(3PPER  APPLICATOR  ' 

ASK  for  alwoyt-dapandabl 
HOLTON  Elactric  Oil.  lubrUalat, 
raducat  waor,  pravanit  corroiionlsg* 
and  valva  tatting.  25i  at  yourT 
mutic  daalar’t,  or  35i  by  mail.' 

FRAPIX  HOLTON  B  CO. 
ElMiam.  Wit. 


HOLTON 


DIKBCTOaSI 
Sst  HARRY  L.  ALFORD’*  FREE  Cotalat— 
“•HARP*  saa  FLAT*’’ 

No  pnmm  eoaplMa  wltboat  om  or  two  of  Mr. 
Alford  •  ftmoiu  aoralty  nunbott.  Oalquo  hsfontoo. 
Dorol  louDd  offoeU,  eomodj  Idoot.  Try  "STEP 
AHSAO,"  Mr.  Alford's  UR  irrongOBMOt.  you’ll 
wont  It.  "THK  WEDDING  OP  HEPflE  A 
KATHRINA."  "NEBO."  "HDNQBT  nTE"  STTB. 
and  ’TU.  BE  REEnr  TOC."  t  oomady  soBbor 
dBlgnod  to  gR  Uw  bond  off  oUga.  Many  olbon 
Ineludod.  Rond  for  FBEB  aopy  tadayl 
HARRT  L.  RLFORD  UUDIOt.  HI  N.  ShH  St..  CMcm.  ■■ 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  RE-CONDITIONING 

Expert  worlimanship,  quick  service  best  of 
materials  used  in  all  Our  work.  Send  your 
instruments  to  us  tor  best  results.  10%  dis¬ 
count  on  all  retail  prices  to  students,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  schools.  Write  lor  information. 

REED  INSTRUMENT  CENTER 
MSB  Sixth  Avenua  Now  York  If,  N.  Y. 


branch  of  the  music  business  meeting  to 
give  mutual  consideration  to  problems 
confronting  them. 

Duriqg  the  program.  Industry  spokes¬ 
men  repeatedly  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  closer  liaison  with  music  educators, 
|H>inting  out  the  necessity  for  more  exten¬ 
sive  teacher  training  and  of  raising  In¬ 
come  standards  within  the  profession. 

One  of  the  concrete  steps  taken  by  the 


music  merchants  to  spark  the  campaign  of 
music  promotion  was  the  decision  to  make 
available  a  fund  ranging  from  |260,000 
to  1350,000  to  carry  on  necessary  re¬ 
search  and  promotion  work.  The  fund 
will  be  administered  by  trustees  repre¬ 
senting  every  branch  of  the  Industry,  and 
is  expected  to  add  fuel  to  a  program  de¬ 
signed  to  carry  Music  to  Its  highest  level 
of  development  In  history. 
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S«nd  them  to  Rex  Elton  Fair,  Department  of  Music 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado 


Merry  ChristmasI 

Here  it  romeH,  Hoys  and  (iirls,  another 
Christmas,  to  l>e  followed  by  the  entrance 
of  the  New  Vear  of  1947.  That  all  of 
you  may  enjoy  the  experience  of  a  Merry, 
Merry  Christmas  and  a  most  happy  and 
successful  New  Year  is  the  gisid  old 
fashioned  wish  of  your  columnist  and 
friend,  Rex  Elton  Pair. 

At  about  this  time  of  the  year,  when 
another  Christmas,  with  its  good  cheer 
and  loveliness,  approaches,  and  another 
New  Year  is  about  to  descend  upon  us, 

I  am  always  reminded  of  a  beautiful  ex- 
l>erience  that  was  mine  and  ours  in  1941,. 
when  Mrs.  Pair  and  1  called  for  our  little 
daughter  (then  seven  years  of  age)  who 
had  been  attending  Sunday  School  at  the 
Bahai  Temple,  Wilmette,  Illinois.  She 
had  been  told  that  it  was  at  Christmas 
time,  above  all  others,  that  men's 
thoughts  are  apt  to  change  from  that  of 
"hustle  and  bustle"  for  personal  gains 
to  those  of  true  consideration  for  the 
welfare  of  others. 

As  we  backed  our  car  from  the  church 
yard  towards  the  street,  she  called  my 
attention  to  the  reflection  of  the  sun  in 
one  of  those  great  windows,  and  said ; 
"Do  you  know.  Daddy,  that  if  we  would 
live  right,  if  we  would  think  only  of 
things  that  are  beautiful  and  lovely,  such 
as  flowers  and  trees,  and  the  paintings 
that  we  saw  at  the  Art  nailery,  of  music. 


and  of  kindness  to  others,  then  our  hearts 
would  reflect  only  gladness  and  love,  just 
like  that  window.” 

(juite  naturally,  I  realised  that  the 
thought  was  not  original  nor  entirely 
hers,  nor  was  it  a  new  one,  but  coming 
from  her  as  It  did,  I  was,  for  a  moment, 
nearly  overcome  emotionally  with  the 
loveliness  of  it  all,  and  was  reminded  of 
the  quotation,  "And  a  little  child  shall 
lead  them.”  This  is  the  time  of  year 
that  little  children  really  "take  over", 
which,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  has  much 
to  do  with  the  domination  of  kindness 
and  happiness  during  this,  the  Holiday 
Season. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  many  of  us, 
who  have  long  since  passed  beyond  days 
of  childhood,  know  too  much  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  pain  and  tears,  to  be  truly  happy, 
and  so  it  is  a  form  of  recreation  and  joy 
that  we  (during  this  short  period)  sur¬ 
render  to  the  whims  of  our  children.  That 
which  leads  is  love,  and  only  those  who 
know  it  can  enjoy  and  benefit  by  its 
process.  Merry  Christmas ! 

Trill  Troubles 

Question:  A  well  known  music  super¬ 
visor  has  written  us  to  the  effect  that  he 
is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  his  flutists  are 
using  the  correct  trill  Angering  for  trills 
that  will  occur  at  his  next  concert.  Here 
they  are : 

On  the  staff,  C  sharp  to  D;  Regular 


Angering  for  C  sharp,  trill  ist  triller  key, 
D  flat  to  E  flat,  Reg.  Angering,  tr.  2nd 
Pt.  key :  P  sharp  to  Q  sharp,  Reg.  P 
shar|>,  tr.  U  sharp  key. 

Above  the  staff :  A  flat  to  B  flat.  Reg. 
A  flat  with  B  flat  thumb  key  (or  iever) 
down,  tr.  2nd  left.  D  to  E  flat,  Reg. 
D,  tr.  2nd  tr.  key,  P  to  O  flat.  Reg.  K, 
followed  by  Reg.  Q  flat,  trill  back  to  P 
with  Ist  right.  U  flat  to  A  flat,  Reg.  C 
flat,  tr.  thumb  and  1st  left. 

Doubl!n9  Saiophone  and  Flute 

Qtteslion:  Por  several  years  I  have 
l>een  playing  saxophone  with  a  dam-e 
band.  Soon  I'll  be  graduating  from  high 
school  and  expect  to  make  my  way 
through  university  by  playing,  but  have 
been  told  that  I  should  double  on  some 
other  instrument.  Have  the  flute  or  clari¬ 
net  in  mind.  What  would  you  advise? 
C.  M.,  York,  Pa. 

Ausu'er;  The  first  two  octaves  of  the 
flute  finger  almost  the  same  as  the  saxo¬ 
phone  which  is,  of  course,  a  great  help 
at  the  beginning.  However,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  embouchare  for  the  flute  is  just 
opposite  than  that  of  the  sax.  To  some, 
this  seems  to  make  very  little  difference, 
but  to  others  it  makes  a  very  great  deal 
of  difference,  as  they  are  unable  to  get 
a  good  tone  on  the  flute  within  days  of 
having  played  on  the  sax.  This  can  best 
l>e  determined  by  trial  and  if  possible, 
you  should  start  your  flute  study  under 
a  capable  flute  teacher. 

As  to  the  clarinet,  the  development  of 
embouchure  is  so  near  chat  of  the  sax<i- 
phone  that  little  trouble  Is  experienced 
In  that  regard.  The  Angering  of  the 
Boehm  clarinet  'is  almost  Identical  with 
that  of  the  saxophone  for  the  first  two 
f)Ctaves  or  so,  but  the  lower  octave  of  the 
clarinet  does  not  read  the  same.  This  is. 
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CADET  FLUTES 


many  top  grade  flutists 


Before  1942  Cadet  Flutes  were  extremely  popular  and  were  used  by 
s  because  of  their  excellent  intonation  and  blo^ 


lowing  qualities. 


The  new  1946  Cadet  Flutes  now  have  all  these  qualities  and  embody  as  well  features 
formerly  found  only  on  highest  pri<:ed  instruments. 

All  in  all  they  are  definitely  improved  mechanically  and  streamlined  in  appearance. 

Since  V-J  Day  we  have  concentrated  on  these  flutes  and  now  are  producing  a  reasonable 
quantity  so  that  your  dealer  should  be  able  to  supply  you  without  delay.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you,  write  us. 

CADET  FLUTE 

CAT.  NO.  200tx  —  Boehm  System  with  closed  G  t{  key  - 
silver  plated  and  burnisheci.  In  modern  attractive  case 

are  alss  in  prsdaction  sf  other 
grades  of  flutes  —  H.  Bettoney  (N#. 

2000')  —  of  sterling  silver,  Columhia 
Model  (N*.  2000X')  silver  f  lated. 


key  of  C.  Made  of  white  metal, 
.  .  moderately  priced. 

You  will  be  interested  in  our 
catalog  of  new  flute  music. 
Send  for  a  copy. 


CO.,  INC. 


lUnDV-BEflOBEV 

America’s  Leading  Woodwind  House  Since  1855 

NVDC  PARK  36.  ROSTON.  MASSACHUSfTTS 
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: 


The  Tone  Heard 
Round  the  World 


In  Every  Clime  and  Country 

Haynes  Craftsman-made  Instruments 

Are  Used  by  Leading  Flute  Players 

THEIR  OUTSTANDING  CHARACTERISTICS: 

Perfect  Intonationl  Light  Responsive  ActionI  Beautifully 
Modelled  Bodies  and  Key  MechanismI  Above  All,  A 
New  Specially  Designed  Head  Joint  Guaranteeing  ^en 
Balance  end  nil  Rich  Low  Tones  as  well  as  a  Rne  Middle 
and  High  Register. 


BOSTON.  MASS 

■aVtiwMwMi 


NEW  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

TRADE  HARKS  USED  ON 
HAYNES  FLUTES 
FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

108  MASSACHUSETTS  AYE.,  ROSTON  IS.  MASS. 

■nMcb:  WM.  S.  HAYNES  STUDIOS,  INC. 

S3  WmI  nfly.nnt  SlTMt,  S«il«  4,  N«w  Yofk  19,  N«w  Y«rk 


of  courM,  confusing  but  with  much  prac¬ 
tice  such  difficulties  will  be  overcome. 

If  you  so  desire.  I’ll  send  you  a  flute  An¬ 
gering  chart. 

Paging  Mr.  Gaorgeson 
Question:  Several  years  ago  you  wrote, 
in  your  column  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN,  quite  an  article  regarding  a  flutist 
who  had  made  a  flute,  and  as  I  remember 
he  was  located  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  It 
is  now  the  desire  of  my  company  that  I 
be  transferred  to  Des  Moines,  and  I 
.should  like  very  much  to  get  acquainted 
with  said  flutist.  Can  you  help  me  in 
this? 

Anaicer;  Mr.  M.  D.  Ueorgeson,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  His  address  is  not  at 
hand,  but  he  is  in  the  Jewelry  business 
there  and  should  be  easily  found.  A  good 
fellow  he  is,  and  I’m  sure  that  you’ll 
both  be  glad  when  you  have  met  each 
other. 

Rut*  Too  Low  in  Pitch 
Question:  It  so  happens  that  I  just  in¬ 
herited  a  beautiful  silver  flute,  but  it  is 
terribly  flat  with  our  orchestra.  I  took 
it  to  our  piano  tuner  and  he  said  that  the 
A  was  at  435  and  should  be  4f0.  Now 
just  what  that  means  I  don’t  know,  but 
what  can  be  done,  if  anything,  to  remedy 
this  condition?  E.  J,  Mead,  Nebr. 

Answer:  Your  flute  was  probably  made 
at  a  time  when  the  standard  pitch  was 
435.  Meaning  that  A  sounded  435  vibra¬ 
tions  per  second.  Just  now  the  standard 
pitch  is  from  440  to  442,  BUT — the  good 
news  for  you  is  that  this  can  be  remedied 
with  no  detriment  to  your  instrument. 
If  you  send  it  to  me  I’ll  take  care  of  it 
for  you. 

Songt  with  Flute  Obbligato 
Question:  My  sister  has  just  returned 
from  Boston  where  she  has  been  studying 
voice.  She  is  a  coloratura,  and  we  should 
like  the  names  of  songs  that  might  be 
used  with  the  flute.  Maybe  such  a  list 
would  be  of  Interest  to  many  of  your 
readers.  If  not  that,  then  I’ll  greatly 
appreciate  your  sending  me  a  list  in  the 
enclosed  return  stamped  envelope.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Fair.  J.  C.,  Seward,  Nebr. 

Anstcer;  Thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Carlson, 
for  your  good  suggestion.  Here  is  a  list, 
and  I’m  hoping  that  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  many. 

Benedict,  J.,  "The  Gypsy  and  the  Bird”  ; 
Bishop,  "Lo !  Hear  the  Gentle  I,ark’’ ; 
Bishop,  "The  Mocking  Bird” ;  Tours, 
“Across  the  Hills" ;  Salaman,  "A  Song  of 
Welcome" ;  Ilockstro,  "Serenade” ; 
Relnecke,  "Spring  Flowers” ;  Carte, 
"Wake,  Sweet  Bird” ;  David,  "Thou  Bril¬ 
liant  Bird” ;  Gounod,  "Sing,  Smile,  Slum¬ 
ber”  ;  Handel,  "In  Gentle  Murmurs” ; 
Handel,  "Softest  Sounds" ;  Mazzonl,  "The 
Bose” :  Lassen,  “Thine  Eyes  so  Blue  and 
Tender” ;  Jong,  "A  Twilight  Carol.” 

Too  Much  Is  Too  Much 
A  flutist  friend  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  has  sent  us  this  letter:  "I  have 
been  advised  by  a  teacher  who  got  his 
Idea  (so  he  told  me)  from  something 
written  by  the  great  flutist,  Altes,  that  I 
should  practice  all  forms  of  tonguing 
until  so  thoroly  exhausted  that  my  tongue 
won’t  work  anymore.  He  also  advised 
the  same  for  the  Angers  as  applied  to 
trills.  I’m  certainly  not  in  a  |K>8ition  to 
criticise  anyone  when  it  comes  to  playing 
the  flute,  and  certainly  not  a  formerly 
great  artist  like  Altes,  but  this  kind  of 
advice  simply  does  not  make  sense  to 
me.  What  do  you  think  about  It? 

Anstcer;  So  far  as  I  can  determine, 
you  are  right.  That  such  practice  will 
not  produce  good  results,  and  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  one,  I  don’t  just  think  and  believe, 
but  I  know.  There  Is  nothing  to  be 
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ARRANGiD  FOR 


FULL  BAND  -FEATURING 

A  7- PIECE  JAZZ  COMBO 

F«alur*t  walti,  beegi*,  conga  and  jump 
tompo*.  Botidot  full  intirumonlation, 
includos  conductor'*  tcoro  and  part*  for 
jail  clarinot,  tonor  tax,  trumpet,  trom> 
bone,  (tring  bott,  guitar  and  drum*. 

No.  I  —"Dark  Eye*",  for  full 

band . $3.00 

No.  3  —For  symphonic  bond  ....  3.50 
No.  3  -Condensed  conductor's 

score .  30 

OTHER  MUTUAL  SWING 
BAND  ARRANGEMENTS 

AS  STYLID  BY  GLENN  MILLER 


No.  4  -When  Johnny  Comes 

Marching  Home .  3.00 

No.  5  —String  of  Pearls .  1.00 

No.  6  —It  Mutt  Be  Jelly  ('Cause 

Jam  Don't  Shake  like  That)  3.00 

No.  7  -Here  We  Go  Again .  3.00 

No.  8  —American  Patrol  .  3.00 

No.  9  —Anvil  Chorus .  3.00 

No.  10— Song  of  the  Volga 

Boatman .  3.00 

No.  11— The  Caissons  Go  Rolling 

Along  .  1.S0 

AS  STYLED  BY  LES  BROWN 

No.  13— Mexican  Hat  Dance . 3.00 

No.  13— Bixet  Hat  Hit  Day . 3.00 


GET  THESE  MUTUAL 
ARRANGEMENTS  NOWI 


'^DARK  EYES'" 


I  MUTUAL  MUSIC  SOCIETY,  Inc. 
I  1270  Ave.  of  Americas, 

I  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

I  Ruth  the  music  checked  below. 


No.  1  □ 

2  □ 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

90 

10  □ 

11  □ 

13  0 

13  □ 

I  Name . . . 

I  Address . . 

I  City  . Zone.... 

I  State . 


I 

L 


$ . enclosed  (Check 

or  Money  Order  only). 
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Kaiiied  by  brlnginK  about  a  state  of 
tthysical  exhaustion,  unless  by  one  who 
is  anxious  to  commit  suicide,  just  partly 
or  wholly,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.  I 
have  had  several  students  who  were  vic¬ 
tims  of  such  practice,  and  it  took  them 
a  long  time  to  overcome  the  handicaps 
that  were  theirs  because  of  such  silly 
application.  Don't  do  it. 

Perfy  Fun 

If,  and  when  you  And  yourselves  re- 
siKinsible  for  entertaining  some  musician 
friends,  just  try  this  on  them,  and  1 
dare  say  that  it  wfll  add  some  fun  to 
your  party.  What  are  these  terms  as 
used  in  music?  As  an  example:  A  vege¬ 
table.  The  answer  is  Beat. 

1.  A  vegetable 

2.  Part  of  a  ship 

•  3.  Pound  in  some  families 

4.  What  a  weather  vane  does 

5.  What  tired  people  like  to  do 

6.  What  is  due  at  the  bank 

7.  Part  of  a  door,  sometimes  lost 

8.  What  a  knife  should  be 

9.  Part  of  a  prison 

10.  Used  in  weighing 

11.  A  month  in  the  year 

12.  Part  of  a  man's  attire 

13.  An  apartment 

14.  A  boy  under  age 

16.  A  military  officer 

16.  Four  times  ten 

17.  Money  paid  for  speeding 

18.  All  together 

19.  A  shepherd's  cane 

20.  Ilecord  of  a  game. 

Answers  to  appear  next  month,  and 
maylH"  some  more  "Questions". 


Visual  Aids 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
rect  position,  fingerings,  correct  bow¬ 
ing  technique,  finger  patterns  for  the 
violin,  correct  breathing  and  phrasing 
through  silent  participation  in  a  num- 
lier.  Of  course,  the  addition  of  sound 
would  convert  this  into  an  audio¬ 
visual  aid. 

Mirror  (wall) 

No  doubt  the  vocal  instructor  is 
more  familiar  with  the  possibilities  of 
the  use  of  the  mirror^  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  the  hand  mirror  in  teach¬ 
ing  correct  vowel  formations,  relaxed 
jaw,  etc.  The  instrumentalist  has  his 
hands  full  ordinarily  and  consequently 
has  no  use  for  the  hand  mirror.  How¬ 
ever,  the  wall  mirror  can  be  very 
helpful  to  the  pupil  and  teacher  alike. 

This  visual  aid  can  help  the  student 
to  check  on  himself  for  such  items  as: 

(a)  Correct  playing  position,  (b) 
Proper  breathing,  (c)  Undue  muscular 
tension,  (d)  Rela.xation,  (e)  Facial  ex¬ 
pression. 

The  instructor  may  profit  by  using 
these  same  suggestions.  However, 
mention  should  be  made  of  other  im¬ 
portant  uses  of  the  mirror:  to  gain 
confidence  in  the  use  of  baton,  to  learn 
stage  poise,  and  to  check  on  pernicious 
conducting  habits.  The  three-sided 
mirror  can  be  very  useful  in  these 
latter  instances. 


ITS 

NEW 


irs 

BEHER 


fM  CMa  X  NBC-CK-MiUI  01  CHoa 

IN  a  few  short  weeks  Perms-Csne  Reed*  have 
become  th*  first  choice  of  the  finest  muticisnt 
oo  th*  sir,  theatres  and  night  cjub*.  Perma- 
Cane's  success  is  due  to  their  ability  to  out-per- 
form  any  reed  made.  The  finest  of  specWly 
cGnc  it  uttd  And  etch  reed  it  cotted  with  t 

plastic  that  makes  it  durable,  waterproof,  and 
builds  a  "heart"  in  the  reed  never  obuined  in 
any  other  type  of  reed.  No  harshness  or  buzx. 
Every  reed  plays-  Monay-Bmek  Cumwmntam. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  tbs  Rssd  SsctloM  of 
NEIL  BONCHU,  WOODY  HERMAN,  JOE 
REICHMAN  and  Other  Bands. 

Fries*  In  U.  S.  A.: 

Clarinat,  SOc  •  Alto  Sox.  6Sc 
Tonor  Sox.  75c 

%3ld  By  All  Leading  Dsslsn  or  Writs  to: 

PERMA-CANfi 


GODARD’S  IMPROVED 

All  Weather  Loose 
Leaf  Band  Music 
Folios,  are  again 
being  made  for 
your  convenience. 
Nationally  popular, 
endorsed  by  leading 
bandmasters  in  United  States  and 
Canada.  Made  in  four  different 
colors :  Black,  Dark  Red,  Dark 
Blue  and  Olive  Drab. 

Just  as  good  as  before  the  war. 
See  your  Music  Dealer  Today. 

E.  S.  Meade,  Successor  to: 
Dwight  W.  Godard 

33  So.  RKrsr  Strsst,  Aarora,  IH.,  U.  S.  A. 


DALBEY 

OILS 

For  Slides  and  Valves 

Porioct  lubrication  for 
■  lidos  and  valvss. 
Long  lasting;  smooth 
as  vslvst*  will  not 
gum:  provsnts  corro¬ 
sion  and  woor. 

Sold  at  All  Music 
Stores 


25c 
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yUiW  '^uUopnAtA .  tn  Oioluv 

by  Nathan  Aaron 

2601  NorHi  45th  St.,  Milwaukee  10,  Wise. 


In  presenting  successfully  the  C.  F. 
(Change  Finger)  Method  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  student,  it  is  necessary  to  do  FIN¬ 
GER-STRENGTHENING  EXERCISES. 

Paste  a  tab  of  adhesive  tape  on  the 
neck  of  the  violin  where  the  thumb  is 
usually  placed,  preferably  opposite'  the 
L'nd  Anger,  note  C  on  the  A  String.  Place 
the  four  Angers  close  together  on  the  A 
String  (Keep  the  2nd  Finger  oppo.site  from 
the  Thumb),  and  RAISE  EACH  FINGER 
FOUR  TIMES,  usually  in  this  order — 
ith  Finger,  3rd  Finger,  2nd  Finger,  1st 
Finger.  KEEP  DOWN  FINGER  NOT 
IN  USE.  During  this  exercise  speak 
tlrap-raise,  drop-raise,  drop-raise,  drop- 
raise.  With  further  rei»etition,  speak  one- 
and,  tieo-and,  three-and,  four-and. 

Ths  Mental  Drill 

Question ;  Will  you  name  the  Letters 
and  Fingers  that  play  each  note  in  Open 
String  Pattern  One  on  the  A  String  with 
the  C.  F.  Method? 

Aiiairer;  (For  Violin  and  Viola  irill 
be  the  same).  A,  Open  String;  B,  1st 
Finger ;  C,  2nd  Finger ;  D,  4th  Finger. 

-Question:  Which  Notes  are  on  Spaces? 

Answer;  The  Notes  A  and  C  are  on 
Spaces. 

Question:  Which  Notes  are  on  Lines? 

Answer;  The  Notes  B  and  D  are  on 
Lines. 

Similar  questions  and  answers  are 
taken  up  with  each  new  string.  The  Fin¬ 
ger  Strengthening  Exercises  should  be 
rei)eated  on  each  string  in  this  order : 
A,  n,  G,  D,  A,  E.  For  \Mola ;  D,  G,  C, 
G,  D,  A. 

To  further  assist  the  student^  the 
FIRST  PHRASE  (taken  from  my  EAR 
TRAINING  AND  FINGER-STRENGTH¬ 
ENING  EXERCISES)  is  to  be  played  on 
the  A  String,  then  on  the  other  strings. 
Follow  the  above  order. 

Play  ONE  QUARTER  NOTE  in  the 
I'PPER  HALF  OF  BOW.  Start  UP 
STROKE  to  every  Anger  In  the  following 
order.  (Keep  1st  Finger  down.  Keep  2nd 
Finger  opposite  thumb) 


In  presenting  this  series  of  articles  by 
Mr.  Aaron,  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
recognizes  that  the  method  set  forth 
here  is  a  departure  from  most  stand¬ 
ard  string  instructional  programs.  The 
methods  outlined  in  these  articles  are 
based  on  successful  teaching  experi¬ 
ence,  and,  while  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  does  not  endorse  one  par¬ 
ticular  method  for  any  instrument,  it 
is  nevertheless  consistent  with  our 
policy  to  publish  ALL  of  the  latest 
information  in  regard  to  ALL  instru¬ 
ments.  None  of  our  columnists  expect 
100%  agreement  with  their  views. 
Mr.  Aaron  will  welcome  your  ques¬ 
tions  and  comments  in  regard  to  his 
new  series. 

First  phra.sc,  viola. 


■  a  I  ^  2 


J  J  J  t 

I  X  I 


Fine  VIOLINS 

Old  C  New,  $75  to  $3000.  Sand  for  new  list. 

FRANCIS  DRAKE  BALLARD 

CoNector-Oealer 

SO  Chippewa  Rd.  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 


Refer  to  the  November  issue  for  the 
letter  names  and  Angerings  on  every 
string  for  violin  and  viola. 


The  complete  WALTZ  written  to  be  played 
with  Open  String,  Pattern  One  on  every 
string  with  the  C.  F.  Method: 


Nathan  Aaron 

Books  In  preparation 

Bow  string  Pattern  Method  for  Violin,  Viola, 
'Cello  and  Bass  .  .  .  Each  Book,  75c 
Ear  Training  and  Rnger  Strengthening 
Exercises  for  Violin  and  Viola,  Part  One 
.  .  .  Each  Book,  75c 

2601  N.  45th  Street,  Milwaukee  10,  Wise. 


For  Young  Orchestras 

LITTLE  CLASSICS 
ORCHESTRA 
FOLIO 

Fifteen  lovely  melodies  by  Barb, 
Beethoven,  Handel.  Schubert,  Schu¬ 
mann,  and  others,  all  effectively  ar¬ 
ranged  for  early  grade  orchestral 
groups,  make  up  this  splendid  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  works  of  the 
masters. 

Instrumentation:  1st  Violin;  Solo 
Violin  (ad  lib.) ;  Violin  Obbligato 
A;  Violin  Obbligato  B;  2nd  Violin; 
Viola;  Cello;  Bass;  Flute;  Oboe; 
1st  B-flat  Clarinet;  2nd  B-flat  Clari¬ 
net;  Bassoon;  E-flat  Alto  Saxophone; 
B-flat  Tenor  Saxophone;  1st  B-flal 
Trumpet;  2nd  B-flat  Trumpet; 
Trombone  (Bass  Clef)  or  Baritone; 
Trombone  (Treble  Clef)  or  Bari¬ 
tone;  Ist  and  2nd  Horns  in  F;  Ist 
and  2nd  E-flat  Horns;  Tuba;  Drums; 
Tenor  Banjo;  Piano  (Conductor’s 
Score) . 


Parts  . each  $0.35 

Piano-Conductor  . 65 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 


EPIC 

is  privileged  to  announce  five  new  band  works 
of  distinction: 


"AMERICAN  RHAPSODY"  GrCCTlWOod 

THE  CIRCUS,  an  impresslonlitic  work,  has  humor, 
dashing  rhythms,  sharp,  crisp  melodies,  and  dra¬ 
matic  excitement. 

AMERICAN  RHAPSODY,  an  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  in  band  music,  is  a  brilliant  dramatic  work. 
The  composer  has  handled  the  band  with  skill  and 
power. 

“FANTASIA". 

“OVERTURE" 


Andrea  Holland 


FANTASIA  is  built  on  a  romantic  theme,  nostalgic 
in  mood  and  rich  in  harmonia  color. 

OVERTURE  is  crisp,  rhythmically  sharp  and  vital 
with  melodic  contrast. 

"UNITED  NATIONS'.  ANTHEM" 

Joseph  F.  Welsh 

Out  of  the  pain  and  suffering  of  war-torn  London 
came  this  expression  of  the  undying  faith  of  the 
people.  Dedicated  to  the  United  Nations  in  their 
quest  for  universal  peace,  and  accepted  by  the 
governments  of  forty-nine  nations,  this  hymn  has 
found  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  rtricken  humanity 
avarywhere. 

General  Dwight  E.  Eisenhower  has  said,  "I  am  sura 
no  dedication  could  meat  with  more  enthusiastic 


approval.  1  would 
versally  popularized. 

like  to 

see  such 

a  song 

uni- 

Sym- 

Con- 

Full 

phonic 

densed 

Extra 

Band 

Band 

Score 

Parts 

THE  CIRCUS 

By  Eric  Greenwood _ 

..$5.00 

$7.50 

$1.00 

$  .35 

AMERICAN  RHAPSODY 

By  Eric  Greenwood... 
OVERTURE 

..  5.00 

7.50 

1.00 

.35 

By  Andrea  Rolland... 

..  5.00 

5.50 

.75 

.35 

FANTASIA 

By  Andrea  Rolland... 
UNITED  NATIONS' 

..  4.50 

5.00 

.15 

.30 

ANTHEM*  . 

..  1.00 

1.25 

.15 

*AI$o  available  for  Voice  and 

Piano  at 

$.50  per 

copy 

and  Chorus  at  $.15  per  part. 

ALL  TITLES  ARE  AVAILABLE ...  ORDER  NOW  from: 
EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  INSTITUTE  CORP. 
545  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  Now  York 
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'  Carl  Fischer. Nc 

i  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC  FOR  ALL  INSTRUMENTS 

I  Offer  the  following  collections  i 

I  for  your  playing  and  listening  pleasure  \ 

I  LET  US  HAVE  MUSIC  for  i 

I  I 

PIANO,  2  vole.  .75  each  VIOLIN,  2  vols.  .75  each  i 

CORNET,  TROMBONE,  CLARINET,  SAXOPHONE  1.00  each  ' 

Collections  of  favorite  melodies  for  various  instruments  skilfully  | 
I  arranged  to  delight  the  musician  of  limited  technique  and  offer 
interesting  material  to  the  more  accomplished  player.  Each  vol*  { 
I  ume  contains  a  wide  variety  of  pieces,  from  folksongs  to  excerpts 
'  from  classical  scores,  all  easy  to  play  yet  full  in  tone  and  harmony.  , 
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arr. 

For  TROMBONE),  with  piano 

acc. 

I 

1  Clarinetitt's  Conrert  Album 

2.00 

Prima  Vista  Album 

1.25 

1  For  FLUTE),  with  piano  arc. 

1  Everyday  Favorites 

1.00 

For  CORNET  or  TRUMPET,  with 
piano  arr. 

De  Capo  Album  (Goldman)  1.50 

Herbert  Clarke’s  Collertion  of  10 

1  Flutist’s  Conrert  Album 

1.75 

Solos 

1.50 

For  SAXOPHONE  with  piano  acc. 
Saxophonist’s  Conrert  Album  1.50 
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We  Knew  Him 

Sanford  M.  Helm 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

•  A  DOLLAR  BILL  WAS  A  LOT  OF 
MONEY  back  in  1932,  and  specimens 
of  same  were  becoming  increasingly 
scarce.  Politicians  in  those  days  were 
classed  as  either  “wets”  or  “drys”,  and 
the  raccoon  coat  set  considered  Paul 
Ash  a  red-hot  bandleader.  Jazz  had 
become  a  cult  of  its  own,  and  Paul 
Whiteman  was  its  king. 

With  all  this  happening  in  the 
world  about  them,  high  school  boys 
and  girls  of  the  early  30's  still  con¬ 
trived  to  put  in  plenty  of  hard  work 
on  their  instruments,  striving  for  the 
juicy  plum  represented  by  a  trip  to 
the  national  contests.  Sanford  M. 
Helm  of  Elkhart,  Indiana,  was  one 
of  the  many  who  knocked  at  the 
door  to  fame  during  the  1932  contests, 
and  he  was  also  one  of  the  few  to  he 
admitted  to  the  inner  circle  of  first 
division  winners. 

His  instrument  was  the  bassoon, 
and  his  winning  solo  was  the  difficult 
“B(>  Concerto”  by  Mozart.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year,  1933,  young  Mr.  Helm  re¬ 
turned  to  the  national  contests  and 
repeated  his  first  division  perform¬ 
ance.  He  graduated  from  Elkhart  high 
school  that  same  year. 

Growing  up  in  a  town  which  pro¬ 
duces  most  of  the  world's  band  in¬ 
struments  and  where  even  the  police¬ 
men's  whistles  are  tuned  to  A-440, 
Sanford  Helm  seemed  destined  to  fol¬ 
low  a  musical  career.  A  music  schol¬ 
arship  took  him  to  Transylvania  Col¬ 
lege  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  he 
studied  for  three  years,  playing  in 


Mr.  Halm  raturnad  to  tha  Univarsity 

of  M!ck!qan  aftar  hit  yaart  in  the 

Navy  to  add  a  Mastar't  daqraa  to  hit 

alraady  broad  background  in  mutic. 
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THE  LIFTON  MFG.  CORPORATION 

18  WEST  ISih  STREET  •  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


This  it  th«  Sanford  M.  Halm  of  Elk¬ 
hart  who  was  saluted  by  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  of  June,  1932. 
as  a  winner  in  the  National  Contest. 


concert  tours  throughout  the  South. 

A  year  of  professional  work  fol¬ 
lowed,  during  which  he  played  with 
a  dance  orchestra  and  did  consider¬ 
able  radio  work. 

The  next  two  years  found  him  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  where, 
as  faculty  assistant  on  bassoon,  he 
taught  and  gave  lectures  and  demon¬ 
strations  on  double-reed  problems. 

He  played  in  the  University’s  “Lit¬ 
tle  Symphony”  under  Thor  Johnson, 
and,  as  business  manager  of  the  group, 
booked  and  handled  a  tour  of  22  states. 

In  1939  Mr.  Helm  went  to  the  high 
school  at  Clio,  Mich.,  as  head  of  the 
instrumental  music  department,  turn¬ 
ing  down  a  scholarship  offer  from 
Curtis  Institute  at  Philadelphia  to 
accept  the  position.  While  at  Clio  he 
also  played  in  the  Flint  Symphony 
under  Dr.  William  Norton. 

His  teaching  career  was  halted 
abruptly  in  1942,  when  he  took  a  va¬ 
cation  from  the  profession  to  spark 
some  of  Uncle  Sam’s  musical  units. 

He  spent  two  years  as  a  Navy  musi¬ 
cian,  conducting  the  Navy  Pier  Band 
at  Chicago  and  appearing  on  49  broad¬ 
casts  of  the  “Ahoy,  America”  show. 
He  was  commissioned  in  1944  and 
went  to  sea  as  an  officer  in  charge  of 
training  aids,  entertainment,  and  vis¬ 
ual  education. 

Having  recently  received  his  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Music  degree  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Helm  is  looking 
forward  to  furthering  his  well-begun 
career  in  music  education.  “Congratu¬ 
lation.”  he  said  recently  to  the 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  “on  your  efforts 
to  encourage  continued  music  study 
among  young  school  musicians.  Theirs 
will  be  a  richer  life  because  of  it.” 


WHY  MUSICIANS  ALWAYS  DEMAND 

LIFTON  INSTRUMENT  ^ 


B«cauie  LIFTON  coses 
ore  custom  designed  for 
proper  fit  ond  beouty. 
Becouse  LIFTON  coses 
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...Becouse  LIFTON  coses 
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their  greotest  protection  . , 
ond  becouse  LIFTON  coses 
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deserve  LIFTON  coses. 


SELLING  THROUGH  JOBBERS  ONLY 


A  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 
for  CLASSROOM  or  HOME 


•  FULL  CHROMATIC  SCALE 

•  PITCHED  IN  "C”— A-440 

•  TUNABLE  BY  MOUTHPIECE 

•  VISUAL  FINGER  GUIDES 

•  ALL  PLASTIC  —  SANITARY 

•  INDIVIDUALLY  BOXED 


PATENT  NUMBERS 
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D  139333 
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By  actual  ecbool- 
room  tests  the 
FLUTOPHONE  has 
been  acknowledged 
os  the  finest  instru¬ 
ment  of  its  kind.  The 
tone,  volume,  chro- 
mcrtic  accuracy  and 
ease  of  blowing  rate 
it  os  "tops."  Try  the 
FLUTQPHONE  and  be 
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**The  Strength  of  the  Orchestra  ” 

By  Eliiabeth  A.  H.  Green 

Music  Education  Department,  Burton  Tower, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


How  to  Hold  First  Chair 

Concertmasters !  Section  Principals ! 
And  all  of  you  who  have  ambitions  some 
day  tp  hold  first  chair  positions  in  the 
string  sections  of  the  orchestra!  This 
column  is  addressed  primarily  to  you  this 
month.  Not  that  it  will  hurt  the  rest  of 
you  to  peruse  it, — for  thereby  you  may¬ 
be  able  to  understand  the  whimsies  of 
that  fellov/  up  front  who  sets  the  bowing 
for  your  section. 

There  are  certain  duties,  certain  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  which  belong  to  the  first 
chair  player  in  each  section  of  the  or¬ 
chestra.  This  man,  professionally,  is 
paid  more  than  the  other  members  of 
the  section.  But  he  also  labors  under 
greater  strain.  It  is  much  the  same  as 
the  system  of  officers  in  the  armed 
forces.  Officers  are  responsible  for  the 
men  under  them.  The  section  principal 
in  the  orchestra  Is  responsible  for  his 
section. 

Functionally,  the  first  chair  player  in 
each  section  must  be  an  ALERT  and 
SKILLED  musician.  He  must  be  skilled 
enough  to  be  infallible  in  counting  time 
and  in  bringing  his  section  in  after  rests; 
he  must  play  beautifully  and  confidently-, 
for  he  is  the  man  who  plays  the  pas¬ 
sages  marked  “SOLO”  by  the  composer. 
(Note  the  distinction  between  “solo" 
meaning  one  player,  and  "soil"  meaning 
that  the  passage  so  marked  is  the  main 
theme  at  the  moment  and  is  played  by 
the  whole  section  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  it  stand  out  as  a  melody  or  solo- 
passage.  ) 

The  first  chair  man  must  be  very  alert, 
— doubly  so  if  he  is  to  keep  his  position 
for  long !  He  must  be  ever  ready  to 
adapt  himself  instantly  to  the  demands 
of  the  conductor, — and  still  i>erform 
beautifully.  Also  he  must  be  so  alert 
that  even  in  sight-reading  he  can  set  the 
bowing  intelligibly,  using  the  printed 
bowing  where  It  is  correct  and  feasible, 
and  changing  it  for  The  better  where  it  is 
musically  unsatisfactory. 

Bowing  Fundamentals 

In  a  former  article  we  mentioned  a  bit 
about  orchestra  bowings.  Since  the  re¬ 
sponse  was  fine  to  that  theme,  we  are 
going  to  cover,  herein,  eight  fundamentals 
for  high  school  usage  which  will  narrow 
down  the  twenty  or  so  possible  items  to 
a  concise  few  which  will  set  the  school 
musician  on  the  right  track. 

1.  Measures  start  down  bow  in  gen¬ 
eral.  So  when  a  piece  starts  on  a  single 
note,  unslurred,  before  the  bar  line,  this 
note  is  performed  on  the  up  bow. 

or  } 

or  rm 

2.  Groups  of  four  even  notes  are 
played  well-nigh  universally  with  down 
bow  on  the  first  note  of  every  group. 
When  the  passage  preceding  them  forces 
them  to  come  out  on  a  up  bow,  the  sec¬ 


tion  leader  either  changes  the  late  note 
preceding  the  group  of  four  to  an  up  bow 
or  he  plays  the  first  two  notes  in  the 
group  of  four  both  on  up  bows,  thereby- 
readjusting  the  bowing.  (The  four  notes 
are  not  meant  to  be  a  slurred  group,  but 
a  group  of  four  single  bows. ) 

n  n 

J  d  J 

3.  A  syncopated  half-note,  is  often 

played  on  a  new  down  bow,  the  bow  being 
lifted  from  the  string  after  the  first 

quarter  note  and  taken  quickly  to  the 
frog  where  the  down  bow  is  started  on 
the  half  note.  So  many  high  schoolers 
start  their  down  bows  seven  or  eight 

inches  from  the  frog,  thereby  losing  the 
clean  attack  which  the  downbow  should 
give  to  the  passage.  This  reminds  us  to 
caution  the  high  school  student  to  get 
clear  back  to  the  frog,  right  under  the 
thumb,  when  a  down  bow  is  started.  You 
cannot  get  any  "kick"  to  an  entrance 
made  seven  or  eight  inches  from  the  frog. 
This  goes  for  single  notes  and  chords  as 
well,  and  any  entrance  on  a  down  bow 
made  after  lifting  the  bow  from  the 
strings. 

4.  Second  violin  and  viola  principals. 
When  you  have  the  following  character¬ 
istic  figures,  bow  them  as  marked. 


Note:  the  after-beats  in  four/four 

time  should  be  played  with  a  down  bow 
on  the  second  beat  of  the  m-asure  and 
an  up  bow  on  the  fourth  beat. 
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6.  The  Waltx  beat,  bottom  of  pago  33,  ia 
playM  down-up. 


6.  The  above  figure  is  played  up-down- 
up,  HO  that  the  down  bow  falls  on  the  "and" 
l>eat  note,  (secondary  accent  on  the  total 
beat.) 

7.  This  figure  is  performed  ninety  per¬ 
cent  of  the  time  with  linked  bowing,  no 
matter  how  the  composer  has  written  it. 


e  note 
ip  bow 
in  the 
hereby 
r  notes 
Lip,  but 


This  figure  is  bowed  down-stop-down, 
up-stop-up.  The  other  ten  percent  of 
the  time  the  bowing  as  about  eight  per¬ 
cent  up-down  at  the  point  of  the  bow, 
and  the  remaining  two  percent  it  is  down- 
up  at  the  frog  for  big  FF  effects  and  for 
the  exception  to  the  standard  bowing, 
which  exceptions  are,  believe  me,  very, 
very  few. 

Note  that  the  linked  bowing  is  also 
used  for  the  similar  rhythm  in  six-eight 
time,  the  quarter  and  eighth  being  linked 
together  on  the  same  bow  with  a  mo¬ 
mentary  stop  between. 

8.  Lastly,  one  trick  that  will  save  di¬ 
rectors  and  sectionals  much  time  in 
achieving  coordination  and  synchronisa¬ 
tion.  When  the  musical  figure  is  some¬ 
thing  like  the  following  with  a  tied 
over  note  Just  about  eight  percent  of 


often 
V  being 
le  first 
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incipals. 

aracter- 


your  sectional  rehearsal  time  can  be 
saved  when  working  to  get  the  notes  fol¬ 
lowing  the  ticKl  note  synchronized.  The 
trick  is,  in  allegro  tempi,  to  replace  the 
liart  of  the  note  that  is  tied  over  with  a 
rest  of  the  same  value.  In  the  example 
given  above,  the  first  quarter  note  is 
given  its  full  value,  then  a  rest  Is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  first  of  the  sixteenth 
notes.  The  bows  must  stop  dead  here 
for  a  moment  if  the  ensuing  run  is  to  be 
together  in  the  section.  Making  this  rest 
will  in  no  way  impair  the  sound  of  the 
passage  as  written  by  the  composer,  and 
it  will  insure  a  good  performance  of  the 
following  fast  notes,  (which  will  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  the  composer’s  advantage.) 

In  closing  there  is  one  word  of  caution 
to  be  passed  on  to  the  section  principals 
of  the  second  violin,  viola,  cello  and  bass 
sections.  That  is,  that  when  the  string 
section  is  performing  a  tutti  passage  (all 
strings  playing  the  same  notes  in  their 
own  various  octaves  at  the  same  time), 
the  bowing  in  all  sections  should  be  the 
same.  In  this  case  the  concertmaster  sets 
the  bowing  for  the  whole  string  section 
of  the  orchestra,  and  the  various  section 
principals  must  be  alert  to  catch  the  bow¬ 
ing  as  he  sets  it,  and  pass  it  on  to  their 
own  sections  correctly.  Some  leeway  is 
granted  the  cello  and  bass  sections,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  passage  in  question  has 
nuiny  string  crossings  In  it ;  for  these 
instruments  face  away  from  the  player 
thus  reversing  the  position  of  their  high 
and  low  strings  relative  to  the  player  and 
therefore  they  have  dissimilar  problems 
which  show  up  especially  In  string-cross¬ 
ings. 
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By  Don  Powell 

505  North  Poplar  St^  Ellensburg,  Washington 


Outsanding  Letter  of  the  Month 

Thanks  for  the  mail,  gang !  I  hope 
the  answers  you  received  were  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  will  give  you  credit  to  a  good 
extent.  It’s  sometimes  hard  to  explain 
rudiments  through  correspondence,  but 
most  of  them  can  be  explained  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  degree.  Side  details  do  help 
in  certain  cases. 

I  received  a  fine  newsy  letter  early  last 
month  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  P.  Rossok 
of  824  Pine  Street  In  Peru,  Illinois.  They 
are  the  parents  of  13-year  old  Paul 
Jean  Rossok,  Junior  National  Twirling 
Champion.  Paul  Jean  has  won  this  title 
more  than  a  score  of  different  times,  and 
also  many,  many  other  lesser  twirling 
titles.  This  boy,  as  his  record  shows,  is 
professionally  good  and  will  continue  to 
be  as  long  a.s  he  has  his  interest  in  twirl¬ 
ing.  And  that,  we  hope,  will  be  a  long 
time. 

One  of  Paul  Jean's  latest  shows  was 
with  the  Illinois  State  Pair  (on  August 
13th)  where  he  participated  with  twlrl- 
ers  under  21  years  of  age,  and,  in  his 
natural  course,  pulled  out  a  1st  place. 
Around  the  date  of  August  13th,  Paul 
Jean  won  three  1st  place  trophys  within 
ten  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rossok  and  Paul  Jean 
would  enjoy  hearing  from  twirling  fans. 
Let  them  tell  you  of  Paul  Jean's  twirling 
activities.  You  may  be  assured  of  a  very 
cordial  reply. 

fan  Needs  Assistance 

Miss  Beverly  King,  an  outstandliig 
baton  twirler  in  her  own  home  town  of 
Grover  Hill,  Ohio,  is  on  that  proverbial 
fence.  Bev  is  professionally  good  with 
her  twirls — but  the  small  town  of  Grover 
Hill  doesn’t  supply  sufficient  encourage¬ 
ment  to  swing  baton  twirling  into  the 
career  that  she  wants  so  much.  I  know 
that  witt\  a  little  advice  and  a  helping 
hand  guiding  her  to  the  right  road,  Bev’s 
initiative  could  take  her  the  remainder 
of  the  way. 

Many  know,  however,  that  the  chances 
for  baton  twirling  as  a  career  are  slim. 
Many  start  with  the  required  spunk,  but 
the  road  gets  tough  and  few  end  up  with 
the  record  of  having  been  at  it  20  years. 
If  you  have  that  treasured  ability  known 
as  "go  and  get  it  and  keep  it”,  you  may 
get  some  place.  I  think  Beverly  King  has 
that  ability. 

Let's  send  a  call  of  help  to  the  mail 
box  of  Miss  Beverly  King,  Box  73,  Grover 
Hill,  Ohio.  Anyone  who  has  information 
or  material  that  would  be  of  benefit  to 
this  young  majorette  can  put  it  to  good 
disposal  by  sending  it  to  her. 

Let’s  have  YOUR  letters  for  this  col¬ 
umn,  ticirlers! 


Bb  CLARINET  REEDS 

EXCIUSIVELY 

HYDRO-GRADED  AND  HAND-FINISHED 

FOR  TtP-TOP  PERFORMANCE 

D.  K.  IfartlD  Ra«di  ft?*  top  pwfotBtiwo 
booiuto  ««r  onlaiiTo  nrcoMiw  sIto  Up 
MrfonuiMo  and  In  roooi  It*  tip-top  pw- 
raraueo  that  aounta.  T  rUlabla  craidaa. 

Ath  Your  Dealer 
or  sample  4  for  tl.OO 
D.  R.  MARTIN  REED  COMPANY 
Orl,tUator  of  Hydra-Bradln|| 


ELK  RAPID* 


MICHiaAl 


Illustrations  by 
Conny  King. 


Th*  Two  Hand  Spin 

The  Two  Hand  Spin  is  another  inter¬ 
esting  twirl  demonstrated  by  twirlers  in 
every  exhibition.  It’s  a  twirl  that  looks 
simple  and  is  simple  if  executed  prop¬ 
erly.  It,  too,  is  a  twirl  which  Is  easy 
to  get  messed  up.  Follow  the  procedure 
carefully  as  described  and  illustrated. 

The  baton  is  held  horisontally  in  front 
of  the  body  with  the  knob  facing  left  and 
slightly  tipped  downward  (this  is  held 


CJ 


An  afFactiva  rr  .tin*  featuring  mors  than  one  twirler 


Routine  Baton  Twirling 
You  learned  through  this  column  in 
November’s  issue  the  method  of  counting 
Routine  Baton  TWvlrllng.  "Routine  Twirl¬ 
ing”  used  here  is  termed  as  more  than 
one  participant  involved.  Today  you  will 
recieve  a  summary  of  that  article  and 
also  a  little  more  information  on  the 
subject. 

With  school  bands  in  full  swing  and 
football  games  well  under  way,  spectators 
are  again  to  be  traditionally  entertained 
at  that  or  half-time  by  a  chilling  march 
and  baton  twirler’s  stunts.  If  you’re  on 
the  field  during  the  half-time  you  should 
know  the  twirls.  With  that  in  mind  I 
will  give  you  a  routine  formation  to  run 
through.  (See  diagram). 

Remember  that  thte  number  of  persons 
listed  in  these  illustrations  may  be  either 
doubled  or  cut  in  half  (or  increased  or 
cut  by  2’s  or  4’s)  tc  conform  with  the 
number  of  your  twirling  members. 

Drum  majors  keep  every  member  in 
perfect  step.  Blow  articulated  whistles — 
clear  and  distinct.  With  this  formation 
members  may  twirl  in  unison  in  three 
different  positions  which  are  marked  In 
their  order  on  the  illustration,  and  may 
also  twirl  while  going  into  the  formation 
and  while  leaving  the  performance  back 
into  position  (2-Hand  Spin  and  Wrist 
Twirl  suggested).  Write  for  detailed  in¬ 
formation  and  illustrations. 

Hand  Movamant  Instruction 
Here  is  the  third  in  your  series  of  basic 
twirling  rudiments.  In  October  you 
learned  The  Figure  Eight  and  Cartwheel. 
How’d  you  do?  They’re  a  little  tough  to 
understand  without  personal  supervision 
or  clear  illustrations.  Write  for  further 
instruction  on  any  twirl  you  do  not  com¬ 
pletely  understand.  With  several  illus¬ 
trations  this  month  explaining  the  Two 
Hand  Spin  and  Aerial  Twirl,  we  should 
dive  right  through  it — O.K.  let’s  go ! !. 


with  the  right  hand  as  shown  in  Dia. 
No.  1.)  Now,  before  any  definite  mo¬ 


tions  are  made,  keep  in  mind  that  the 
left  hand  crosses  over  the  right.  This 
is  essential,  don’t  forget  It. 

To  begin  the  twirl,  the  left  hand  is 
extended  over  the  right  as  the  baton  is 
moved  in  a  clock-wise  manner.  As  the 
baton  Is  about  to  roll  over  and  off  the 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  (as  shown  in 


Diagram  2 


Dia.  No.  2)  the  left  hand  Immediately 
catches  the  transfer.  When  the  baton 
is  turned  so  that  the  back  side  of  the  left 
hand  is  on  top,  you  will  notice  that  the 
baton  has  completed  two  com|)lete 
revolutions. 

Now,  (as  seen  In  Dia.  No.  3)  insert 
the  left  hand  back  into  its  position  and 
run  through  the  twirl  again.  You’ve  got 
it!  Practice  makes  perfect!  Do  not  try 
for  speed  until  rudiment  is  thoroughly 
understood. 
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f.  R.  SEEMER 
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Diagram  3 


Ths  Aerial  Twirl 

The  Aerial  Twirl  (or  Just  plain  Toss 
Up)  Is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
twirls.  This  particular  twirl  can  be 
executed  with  much  ease  and  beauty 
after  one  knows  the  other  twirls  better. 
(Of  course,  you  then  know  the  speed 
and  rhythm  of  twirling  and  that’s  what 
counts  in  the  Toss  Up.) 

The  baton  is  once  more  held  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position  with  the  knob  tipped 
slightly  toward  the  floor  or  ground,  so 
as  to  give  more  momentum  for  the  toss 
(a.s  seen  in  Dla.  No.  1). 


Diagram  I 


Now  move  the  baton  in  a  clockwise 
manner  until  it  has  reached  an  approxi¬ 
mate  three  quarter  revolution,  then  toss 
upward  with  the  thumb,  (as  observed  in 
Dla.  No.  2).  Twirl  this  slowly  so  that 


every  movement  (even  In  air)  is  care¬ 
fully  seen.  The  toss  should  be  a  gentle 
one — you’ll  learn  speed  later. 

Now  catch  with  the  right  hand  in  the 
position  as  seen  in  Dia.  No.  3  and  toss 


Diagram  3 

in  the  same  manner  again.  I  also  sug¬ 
gest  going  into  the  Two  Hand  Spin  upon 
recovering  the  baton. 

Make  your  twirls  smooth.  Do  not  toss 
too  high  until  this  rudiment  is  thoroughly 
mastered.  Repeat  until  smoothness  is 
acquired.  You  will  soon  have  this  rudi¬ 
ment  mastered. 

Good  luck  to  you  on  both  of  these 
twirls — If  you  really  want  to  know  them, 
they’ll  be  easy  to  accept  as  yours. 

Next  month  you  will  receive  illustra¬ 
tions,  lots  of  news  and  instruction  on 
the  Four  Finger  Twirl  and  Left  Hand 
Pass  Around  Back. 

I  wish  you  all  a  very  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year. 


SMART  STYLING  *  FINE 
TAILORING  *  LONG  WEAR 
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Jha  0ojuhla  dtaad  QloMJtoom 
SoMDon . . .  Oboa 

By  Jack  Spratt 

lOX  402  Gr«»nwich,  Conn. 


Understanding  Bassoon  Keys 

This  month  I  have  two  subjects  per¬ 
taining  to  bass<K>ns. 

One  I  have  written  about  before.  The 
other  I  am  writing  about  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  lirought  to  mind  by  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Jimmy  lliethroad  of  Kt.  Joseph. 
Mo. 

Jimmy  had  the  o|i|Mirtunity  of  seeing 
the  ba.ssoon  of  my  good  friend,  William 
Km-h,  recently  when  tfic  Marine  Band 
gave  a  <'oncert  In  St.  Joseph.  Jimmy 
wants  to  know  what  the  key.  which  Is 
numl>er  four  in  the  diagram.  Is  used  for 


The  Ruckle  Seven 
Reed  Line 


Speed  your  progress  by 
using  Ruckle  Reeds 

Eng.  Horn  $2.25  each 
Oboe  $1.50 
Cane  Bassoon  $2.00 
Plastic  Bassoon  $3.75 
Clarinet  25c 
Alto  Sax  35c 
Tenor  Sax  45c 

If  your  Dea/ar  Cannot 
Supply  you.  Writ*  Dirnct  to 

RUCKLE  REED  CO. 

Btochwood  Park  Warsaw,  lad. 


OBOE  PLAYERS 

Am  you  Mtliflad  (truggllno  alono  making 
hard  work  out  of  your  playing?  If  you  ora 
do  not  bothar  mo.  If  you  ara  not  just  land 
for  my  ipaclal  trial  olfar. 

Alfred  A.  Wales 

no  Indiana  Ava.,  Providanca,  R.  I. 


as  he  does  not  have  the  key  on  his  own 
instrument.  While  I  am  discussing  this 
key  I  want  also  to  discuss  its  associated 
keys  as  they  are  often  neglected  and  mis¬ 
understood.  These  keys  are  on  the  wing 
Joint  and  are  played  with  the  thumb  of 
the  left  hand.  They  app<‘ar  as  follows: 


Most  sch<K»l  tiassoons  have  only  three 
of  these  keys,  or  at  the  most  four.  The 
buttons  at  the  bottom  of  the  diagram  are 
explained  as  follows.  The  top  one  oper¬ 
ates  the  vent  key  on  the  bocal  which  is 
often  called  the  pianissimo  mechanism. 
The  button  below  it  oiierates  a  lock  that 
holds  the  same  mechanism  down  or  closed 
so  that  it  can  be  used  while  the  left 
thumb  is  occupied  depn^ksing  other  keys. 

The  lock  is  moat  effectively  used  while 
playing  passages  In  the  staff  that  are 
very  pianissimo  as  in  the  o|>ening  phrase 
of  the  overture  to  the  “Marriage  of  Fi¬ 
garo.”  This  same  mechanism  closes 
automatically  when  the  right  thumb  K 
key  is  depressed  and  so  remains  closed 
for  all  bottom  or  liass  joint  notes  down 
to  the  lowest  Bb.  The  little  vent  hole  in 
the  bocal  is  to  clear  up  the  D  above  the 
staff  and  should  be  open  when  this  note 
is  played.  The  hole  also  should  be 
checked  to  see  that  it  is  not  clogged. 

Now  comes  the  number  four  key  in 
the  diagram  that  Jimmy  wants  to  know 
about.  It  is  an  auxiliary  key  to  the  vent 
key  as  it  is  used  when  playing  the  D 


above  the  staff.  It  enables  the  player  to 
play  a  fuller  and  clearer  D  above  the 
staff.  He  can  be  more  certain  of  its 
si>eaking,  especially  when  playing  very 
softly.  It  also  is  used  as  a  register  or 
ocoive  key  when  slurring  the  octave  from 
the  D  below  or  any  note  to  the  D  above 
the  staff.  The  associated  keys  are  used 
for  the  same  effects  and  results  but  on  ^ 
different  notes. 

The  number  three  key  is  used  for  the  1 
notes  Bt>,  B  and  C.  The  number  two  for 
A  and  the  number  one  for  Of.  Cl  (C 
sharp)  is  particularly  aided  by  adding 
the  vent  key,  and  a  covered  tone  can  be 
produced  Ity  catching  the  bass  Joint  D 
key  with  the  back  portion  of  the  thumb 
of  the  left  hand  at  the  same  time. 

The  I>I-K|9  in  the  staff  can  be  played 
l>y  using  fingers  one  and  two  of  the  left 
hand  and  adding  number  two  key  of  the 
diagram,  hut  it  is  very  poor  and  a  forked 
fingering  is  recommended.  Use  fingers 
one  and  three  with  number  two  open  and 
no  thumb  keys  added.  These  fingerings 
are  all  for  Heckle  system  bassoons.  If 
you  have  a  French  or  Conservatory  sys¬ 
tem  bassoon  and  want  to  know  fingerings  [ 
for  It,  write  me  and  I  will  send  you  a 
chart  that  I  have  prepared. 

Professional  players  vary  as  to  the 
use  of  the  keys  I  have  mentioned  In  this 
respect.  Some  of  them  use  them  all  of 
the  time  and  others  use  them  as  they 
see  fit  according  to  the  results  they  want 
to  obtain.  It  is  a  good  idea  for  students  I* 
to  use  them  so  that  they  can  become  ac-  ^ 
customed  to  them  in  the  event  that  the>’  T 
later  want  to  use  them  at  will.  | 

Most  all  bassoonists  use  these  keys  in  | 
the  same  manner  when  fingering  the  very  I 
topmost  notes  on  the  instrument.  These  " 
fingerings  can  be  found  on  any  gixid 
chart.  The  number  4  key  is  also  used 
on  the  highest  D  and  Kb  on  the  bassoon. 
When  the  number  4  key  is  not  available 
you  can  aid  the  cause  by  lightly  tapping 
the  number  J  key  as  you  start  the  tone 
and  letting  It  fall  immediately.  On  a  few 
bassoons  the  4  and  3  keys  are  combined 
into  one  key.  11 

Bocals  I 

.Now  the  topic  I  discussed  some  time 
ago.  It  is  about  bocals.  They  are  ex¬ 
pensive  and  hard  to  obtain.  They  should 
lie  handled  carefully.  It  is  important 
that  they  are  cleaned  regularly  im^de 
with  a  brush  for  the  purpose  and  some 
yellow  laundry  soap  in  warm  water.  If 
a  brush  is  not  available,  you  can  try  a 
turkey  feather,  small  wire,  long  pi|s* 
cleaner,  etc.  Che<-k  after  cleaning  to  see 
if  vent  hole  is  o|>en.  There  should  l>e  no 
dents  or  cracks  In  the  bocal  where  the 
seam  has  ofiened. 

Br>cals  can  be  repaired,  but  this  is  dif¬ 
ficult  as  it  is  hard  to  get  dents  out  of 
them.  Most  bocals  come  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  bent  down  so  that  the  player 
must  blow  against  the  top  blade  of  the 
reed  or  hold  the  instrument  up  in  an 
awkward  position  to  blow  thru  the  reed. 

I.diy  the  bocal  on  a  fiat  surface  and, 
using  both  thumbs  on  one  side  and  all 
fingers  on  the  other,  carefully  bend  so 
that  the  reed  points  directly  into  the 
mouth.  If  the  cork  or  wrapping  is  kept 
well  greased  it  will  eliminate  the  fun'ing 
that  often  causes  the  damage  to  it. 


YOU 

Sand  a  ptiul  today  and  got  on  oat  ■aUlog 
Hot  for  big  tarlngt  on  aU  tnoa  at  aooatoorlot. 
Motatlonal  no*  lottnuaant  print,  rtal  bargain. 
Id  rteoodlUontd  and  ottd  tnotruatota,  naion- 
ablt  uatmoot  rtpafr  print,  modwlnd  auule, 
mdt.  itrlngt.  tana,  rood  making  tooU.  ate. 
SctMol  dltnuntt. 

JACK  SPRATT 

Moalaal  Mtnbandlto  Old  Oratnarlah,  Cast. 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


UNIFORMS 


WE  HAVE  HUNDREDS  of  rebuilt  and  Ruar- 
anieed  band  and  orchestra  instruments  ready  for 
immediate  delivery.  Just  received  some  hard  to 
Ret  items — Genuine  A.  Zildjian  Cymbals,  New 
1946  Blessina  Trumpets  and  Cornets,  Conserva¬ 
tory  system  Oboes,  Bass  and  Alto  Clarinets,  Sou- 
saphones.  Vibraphones.  Chimes,  Tympani,  Glocken- 
speils.  Double  French  Horns,  StritiR  Basses, 
Drums,  Public  Address  Equipment.  New  Penzel- 
Murller  Clarinet,  rebuilt  Kohlert  Heckel  System 
Bassoon,  Heckel  Biebrich  Conservatory  Olx^  re¬ 
built  Trumpets,  Comets,  Trombones  and  Clari¬ 
nets  (metal),  from  $57.S0.  Circular  and  UpriRht 
Alto  Homs  and  Tenor  Horns,  from  $45.00.  Band 
and  Orchestra  instruments  on  five  (5)  day  ap¬ 
proval.  HiKhest  cash  or  trade-in  allowance  on 
your  old  instruments,  and  if  our  offer  is  not  satis¬ 
factory,  we  will  return  your  instruments  at  our 
expense.  Write  us  for  the  latest  largain  list. 
Meyer's  Musical  Exchanxe  Co.,  Dept.  I.,  454 
Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS— KING  LIBERTY 
TRUMPET,  65.00,  Reynolds  Cornet,  like  new 
110.00,  Martin  cornet  75.00,  Manhattan  clarinet 
50.00,  Dettoney  flute  75.00,  Dettoney,  piccolo, 
metal  40.00,  King  alto  saxophone,  like  new  110.00, 
King  soprano  saxophone  55.00,  Selmer  Tenor 
saxuidione  140.00,  Selmer  gold  plated  alto  (Paris 
made)  like  new  150.00,  King  Baritone  saxophone 
150.00,  Conn  Bass  saxophone  150.00,  Kohlert  alto 
clarinet  295.00,  King  trombone  70.00,  York  trom- 
h>mr  45.00,  Blessing  mellophone  75.00,  King  mel- 
Ir^honr  90.00,  u|iright  alto  30.00,  (jetz  double 
French  horn  140.00,  Fischer  wood  clarinet 
75.00,  King  upright  Bass  in  a  fine  case  140.00, 
York  Sousaphone,  large  size  silver,  195.()U, 
larerly  bass  drum  13x30,  mahogany  35.00,  White 
street  dram  12x15  15.00,  V/FL  street  *  drum 
10x14  18.00.  14'  Zildjian  cymbals  39.00,  15' 

Zildjian,  new  46.00,  Conservatory  system  Bas¬ 
soon  110.00,  Snare  drums,  at  12.00  each,  H 
size  violin  15.00,  Viola  55.00,  a  good  one.  Sev¬ 
eral  very  6ne  violin  outfits  at  45.00  each. 
Hohner  80  bass  accordion,  like  new  195.00, 
120  bass  accordion,  Italian  made  215.00,  Cello 
35.00.  A  very  large  stock  of  new  instruments. 
I.et  us  know  what  you  need.  Repair  work  on 
all  instraments  done  at  reasonable  prices. 
Crestline  Music  Shop,  Crestline,  Ohio. 


(70)  NEW  BAND  COATS  (WHITE)  gabar¬ 
dine,  34  to  44,  $280.00.  (56)  Black  orange 

capes,  $125.00.  Green  capes  (New)  22.  $44.00. 
58  uniforms  (Orange  Black).  Caps,  coats,  pants, 
Sam  Brown  leather  belts,  $300.00.  Double- 
breasted  Tuxedo  suits,  $35.00.  Single-I>reasted 
Tuxedos,  $15.00.  All  Sizes.  Orchestra  coats, 
white  double-breasted,  $3.00.  Tuxedo  trousers, 
$6.00.  $7.00  pair  (us^)  cleaned,  pressed.  Shawl 
collar  (white)  coats,  $10.00,  $8.00.  Free  Lists. 
W^l^e,_241^  N.  Halsted,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
FOR  SALE:  Approximately  55  band  capes  and 
caps.  Wool  blue  capes,  white  satin  lining,  white 
piping.  Caps  have  white  piping,  lyre,  and  letters. 
All  in  fair  condition.  A  sample  will  be  sent  on 
request.  Any  reasonable  offer  will  be  accepted. 
Leonard  Tabor,  Jr.  Band  Dir.,  Converse  County 
H.  S.,  Douglas,  Wyoming. 
lOoliED  GABARDINE  BAND  COATS.'Wi^ 
trimming,  white  leather  garrison  belts.  $2.00 
for  coat  and  belt.  Contact  F-dward  D.  Kroesch, 
Supt.  Schools,  Hoisington,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE:  65  gold  and  green  band  uniforms, 
two  drum  major,  two  majorette  and  one  director 
uniform  to  match.  Suits  are  100%  wool.  All 
sizes  for  a  school  band.  Sample  uniform  furnished 
on  re<|uest.  Write  Knox  Kinard,  Superintendent 

of  Schools,  I’ampa,  Texas. _ 

CHOIR  GOWNS — Cash  paid ;  Choir  pulpit,  glee 
club.  Academic  gowns.  Lindner,  153-SM  West 
33,  New  York  1,  New  York. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your  mu¬ 
sical  instruments.  Especially  need  coraeta,  tmm- 
pets,  metal,  wood  and  ebonite  clarinets,  trom- 
liones,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  French  horns, 
baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all  kinds,  bass  and 
alto  clarinets,  percussion  instruments,  string  in¬ 
struments,  vibraphones,  marimbas,  etc.  Write  us 
what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson's 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

WE  WANT  Y6uR~MUSICAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENT.  We  will  pay  you  the  highest  prices  for 
saxophones,  clarinets,  trumpets,  cornets,  troni- 
Ihuics,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  French  Horns, 
clarinets,  baritone  horns,  alto  horns,  bassoons, 
sousaphones,  piccolos,  percussion  instruments, 
string  instruments,  etc.  Write,  wire  or  call  now 
for  the  highest  cash  or  trade-in  appraisal.  If  our 
offer  isn't  satisfactory,  we  will  return  your  in¬ 
strument  at  our  expense.  Meyer’s  Musical  Ex¬ 
change  Co.,  Dept.  L,  454  Michigan,  Detroit  26. 
Michigan. 


Next  Page  for 
More  Interesting  Bargains 


REED  MAKING 


FOR  SALE:  Erard  Double-action  concert  size 
harp.  Boehm  system  bass  clarinet.  Conserva¬ 
tory  system  bassoon.  P.  W.  Gatz,  73  Miles 
Avenue,  Great  Kills.  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Comets,  King,  $110.00.  Conn 
Victor,  $95.00,  Pan  American,  $70.00.  Trumpets, 
Martin  Committee  Model.  $140.00,  Olds,  $150.00. 
Pedler  (new)  $100.00.  Trombones,  Conn  $95.00, 
Olds,  $115.00,  Getzen  (new),  $100.00.  All  in¬ 
struments  brass  lacquer  in  new  cases.  5>ousa- 
phiines — Holton  Brass  BB|>  $350.00,  Conn  Silver 
RBs  $350.00.  Both  with  carrying  case.  Arm¬ 
strong  Silver  Flute  (new)  $124.50.  Many  other 
instruments  available.  Write  for  list.  Nappe 
Music  House,  2536  Devon  Ave.,  Chicago  45, 
Illinois. 


band  and  orchestra  instruments 

--Guitars,  Accordions,  Harmonicas;  List  Free. 
M.  Rudolph’s,  Atchison,  Kansas. 

OBOE-LOREE  SERIES  ~AK^Splendid  in~- 
s^ment.  Box  43,  Station  M,  New  York  City. 

S  OCTAVE  MARIMBA  s^lTTrankiT^Vibnr- 
ph(>nca.  Tenor,  Alto  Saxophones.  Gibsom  Martin, 
Guitars,  Amplifiers,  Leedy  Drum  sets.  Trumpets. 
Piano  Accordions.  All  Musical  Instruments  and 
■Supplies.  Hawe's  Music  Store.  Portland,  Maine. 
FOR  SALE — Excellent  Conn  tromlione.  Conn 
fine  woodra  clarinet,  new  Conn  Victor  cornet. 
Pan-.American  silver  sousaphone,  alto  and  tenor 
sax.  Conn  GL  baritone  sax.  Prices  right.  Col¬ 
umbia  Music  Service,  1504  S.  8th  St.,  Goshen, 
Indiana. 


OBOE  REEDS — I  will  make  your  reeds  as 
perfect  as  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch. 
Mounted  on  Loree  tubes.  $1.25  each.  6  for  $7.00. 
Oboes,  new  and  used.  Andre  Andraud,  6409 
Orchard  Lane,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 


JACK  SPRATT  OBOE  AND  BASSOON 
REEDS — These  reeds  are  carefully  handmade  of 
the  finest  cane  and  materials.  Each  reed  is  tested  I 
personally  and  also  by  the  latest  scientific  meth-  ■ 
ods.  Guaranteed  440  pitch  and  easy  response.  ! 
Each  sterilized  and  packaged  in  a  plastic  con¬ 
tainer.  Oboe  $1.00  and  $1.50.  Bassoon  $1.00  and 
$2.00.  School  discount.  Free  woodwind  catalogue  | 
and  rmair  price  list.  Jack  Spratt,  Old  Green-  ' 

wich,  (jonn. _ 

WALDO  OBOE  REEDS — handmade,  selected  > 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
$1.15  each.  3  for  $3.25.  Individually  packed.  | 
Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx,  ! 

New  York. _  _ _  I 

fhcY^CHE  GRADED  OBOE  and  BASSOON  l 
REEDS,  Soft,  Medium  &  Stiff.  On  the  market  i 
for  the  last  22  years  have  proven  their  de-  I 
mndability.  Adopted  by  leading  players.  Every  | 
Keed'  handmade,  tested  &  graded.  Oboe  $1.25,  . 
English-hom  &  Bassoon  $1.50.  Also  Oboe  and  ' 
Bassoon  accessories.  New  &  Used  Oboes. 
Fernand  Roche,  (formerly  Oboist  Damrosch’s 
N.  Y.  Symphony)  55  Locust  Avenue,  Sea  Cliff, 
N.  Y. 


Rates 

I  Sc  for  each  word  par  insertion:  25 
words  for  $3.00  (lOc  each  additional 
word),  or  50  words  for  $5.00,  (5c  each 
additional  word.)  Cash  with  order. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Terms  of 
Subscription 

Per  year  $1.50  2  years  $2.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $2.00 

Subscription  orders  eccepted 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  except  July  and 
August.  Mailing  date  generally 
the  1 0th  of  the  date  month. 


MUSICIAN'S  SCHOLARSHIPS  covering 
room,  board  A  tuition,  open  to  qualified  H.S.  boys 
15-18  yrx.  of  age  in  nation’s  leading  military 
academy.  Write  qualifications,  refCTences,  etc. 
Catalog  will  he  nutiled  to  all  eligibles.  Value 
$1,100  a  year;  lialance  of  $500  covering  uni¬ 
forms.  Itooks,  medical  attention,  laund^.  etc., 
line  upon  entrance.  Box  34,  The  SCfHOOL 
MUSICIAN. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INSTRUCTION 


for  SALE:  Used  libraries  of  standard  tiand 
Jiusic.  lasts  available.  D.  C.  Ryan,  6ti4  Finimct 
Street,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 


:  MUSICI.\NS — I.earn  facts  about  breath  control. 
'  Srnil  for  iKioklet  "Your  Breath",  taught  by 
I  llerl>ert  Clarke,  25c.  Available — Dynamic  Breath 
Control  Studies  $2.00  complete.  Barto — 407  S. 

1  22.  .-Mlentown,  I’enn.  • 


Nam*  . 

Addrast 

Town  .  . 


Sfata 


Raturn  fhii  coupon  at  onca  with  chacit 
or  monay  ordar  for  a  full  yaar's  subscrip¬ 
tion  or  ranawal. 


Dacambar,  1946  Pleaae  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  anewering  advertieementa  in  this  magazine 
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Classified  Continued 

INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


BUESCHBR,  400,  Gold- Lacquered  Tenor  Saxo¬ 
phone  with  case,  $2SO.OO.  Bettoney  Sterling  Sil¬ 
ver  C  Flute  in  case,  $195.00.  Lyon  &  Uealy,  5 
valve.  Double  Bell  Euphonium,  $135.00.  Bet¬ 
toney  Conservatory  Bassoon,  $12L00.  Kohlert 
Military  Oboe,  $60.00.  Conn  Silver-Plated  Mel- 
l(mbone.  $75.00.  Conn  Silver-plated  Baritone 
Horn.  $110.00.  York  Silver-plated  Baritone 
Horn,  $100.00.  Besson  Silver^lated  Fluegel 
Horn,  no  case,  $60.00.  King,  Conn,  Buescher, 
Martin,  etc.  “E"  Flat  Alto  Saxophones,  $100.00 
to  $125.00  each.  Buescher  Gold -lacquered  Bari¬ 
tone  Saxophone,  $165.00.  Lyon  &  Healy  Gold- 
lacquered  Bass  Saxophone  with  case,  $195.00. 
Conn,  King,  Buescher,  Holton  Tromiranes  with 
case,  $75.00  to  $95.00  each.  King  Silver-tone 
tromboine  with  case,  $140.00.  Conn  Silver- 
plated  BB  Sousaphone,  $285.00.  New  Artley 
Sterling  Silver  Head  Joint  Boehm  Flute, 
$160.00.  Conn  Sterling  Silver  Boehm  C  Flute, 
with  extra  trill  keys,  $185.00.  Leedy  Special  4 
Octave  Xylophone  Marimba  with  trunk,  $225.00. 
Deagan  Artist  No  264 — 4  Octave  Special  Xylo¬ 
phone,  $175.00  New  25  Bar  Glockenspiel  with 
Harness.  Cover  and  Mallet,  $57.50.  New  Heavy¬ 
weight  25  Bar  Glockenspiel  with  Harness,  Cover 
.ind  Mallet,  $7500.  New  Artley  Sterling  Silver 
Flute,  $325.00.  New  W.F.L.  I)rum  Co.,  White 
Lacquer  Drum  Outfit  with  tunable  Tom  Toms, 
$185.00.  York  KB  Silver-plated  Recording  Bass 
Horn,  $225.00.  Set  of  Selmer  Silver-plat^  Full 
Boehm  B  Flat  and  A  Clarinets  in  double  case, 
175.00.  Coursnon  Gold-lacquered  Alto  Horn, 
45.00.  King  Silver-plated  Alto  Horn  with  case, 
$75.00.  Ludwig  4  Octave  Marimba,  $165.00.  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Haynes  Sterling  Silver  Boehm  B  Flat 
Clarinet.  $175.00.  New  Pedler  Silver-plated 
Cornet  and  Trumpet  Outfits.  $90.00  each.  While 
our  present  supply  lasts.  Conn  Silver^lated  E 
Flat  Comet  in  case,  $45.00.  King  Silvertone 


Trumpet  with  case  (Sterling  Bell),  $135.00.  York 
Silver-plated  Fluegel  Horn  with  cate,  $75.00. 
Deagan,  late  model,  4  octave  marimba,  $250.00. 
Conn  gold-plated  slide  cornet,  like  new,  with  case, 
$65.00.  Buescher  Silver-plated  mellophone  with 
cate,  $85.00.  York  silver-plated  mellophone  with 
case,  $75.00.  0>nn  Bjy  curved  soprano  saxo¬ 
phone,  silver-plated,  $75.00.  “C"  melody  saxo¬ 

phones,  $40.00  up.  Set  of  Deagan  18  tube 
chimes  on  floor  stand,  $150.00.  Deagan  3  Oc¬ 
tave  vibraharp,  $325.00.  New  Jenkins  3  Oc¬ 
tave  set  of  vibrabells,  $295.00.  New  Set  of 
Jenkins  2!^  Octave  vibrabells,  $225.00.  New 
Honi  Wood  Boehm  bass  clarinet  with  low  Eg 
with  case,  $595.00.  New  Strasser  Wood  Boehm 
bass  clarinet  with  low  Eh  with  case,  $675.00. 
Champlain  Conservatory  system  English  horn, 

t 450.00.  Olds  gold-lacqnered  (Zomet,  $135.00. 

(artin  Imperial  gold -lacquered  trumpet,  $95.00. 
Martin  Committee  gold-lacquered  trumpet, 
$135.00.  Martin  silver-plated  baritone  saxo¬ 
phone  with  high  "F” — very  fine — with  case, 
$195.00.  Selmer  gold-lacquerra  trumpet,  $145.00. 
Conn  gold-lacquered  trumpet,  $tl0.(>0.  Con- 
certone  gold-lacquered  sousaphone,  $175.00. 
Couesnon  gold -lacquered  BB  sousaphone,  $225.00. 
Pan-American  gold-lacquered  BB  sousaphone, 
$245.00.  Pedler  Wood  Albert  system  Bass  Clari¬ 
net,  $195.00.  Louis  Lot  Wood  Boehm  C  flute. 
$150.00.  New  Armstrong  silver-plated  Boehm 
C  Flute.  $124.50.  New  Conn  Heclcel  system 
bassoon,  $575.00.  Moenig  Metal  Boehm  E|> 
clarinet.  $72.50.  Selmer  Wood  Boehm  Bg  clari¬ 
net,  $175.00.  Buffet  Wood  Boehm  Bb  Boehm 
Clarinet  with  forked  B'g,  $195.00.  Kingston  gold- 
lacquered  Tenor  Saxophone,  $145.00.  New  Kay 
crack-proof  string  -bass.  $250.00.  Olds  Feather¬ 
weight  gold -lacquered  Trombone,  $165.00.  Ped¬ 
ler  Wo^  Professional  Boehm  Clarinet  with  ar¬ 
ticulated  G,  $175.00.  Pan-American  silver-plated 


Eg  Upright  Bass,  $125.00.  Keefer  gold-lacquered 
BB  Upright  Bass,  $165.00.  New  Kohlert  Wood 
Conservatory  Oboe,  $345.00.  New  Pedler  Wood 
Professional  Boehm  Clarinet  Outfit,  $225.00. 
New  Pedler  Ebonite  Boehm  Clarinet  OutfiL 
$135.00.  Set  of  Orchestra  Bells,  $35.00.  Set 

of  Orchestra  Bells,  with  resemators,  $55.00.  York 
(New)  Standard  Gold  Lacquered  Cornett  and 

Trumpets  with  shaped  case,  $134.00.  York 
(New)  Custom  Gold  I.acquered  Cornets  and 

Trumpets  with  Gladstone  cate.  $165.00.  York 
(New)  Matter  Gold  Lacquered  Comets  and 

Trumpets  with  Gladstone  Case,  $191.00.  York 
(New)  Standard  Gold  Lacquered  Trombone  with 
cate,  $152.00.  York  (New)  Custom  Model  (ioid 
Lacquered  Trombone  with  case,  $175.00.  York 
(New)  Master  Model  Gold  Lamuered  Trombone 
with  case,  $202.00.  Cornets,  Trumpet,  Trom¬ 
bones,  from  $47.50  up.  Set  of  New  Pedal  Tym- 
pani,  $260.00.  Set  of  Used  Hand  Tuned  Tym- 
pani,  $135.00.  Martin  Gold  Lacquered  Trnor 
saxophone,  $175.00.  Conn  Gold  Plated  Double 
French  Horn,  $295.00.  W’ood  &  Ebonite  Boehm 
Bg  Clarinets,  $85.00  and  up.  Used  Violin  Out¬ 
fits  $22.50  and  up.  Conn  Ebonite  Conservatory 
Oboe,  $325.00.  Coon  Wood  Conservatory 
Oboe  $265.00.  King  gold-lacquered  bell  front 
recording  baritone  horn,  no  case,  $147.50.  Coon 
446N  Wood  Boehm  Bb  Clarinet  with  cate,  like 
new,  $187.50.  Conn  444N  Wood  Boehm  Bg 
Clarinet  with  case,  like  new,  $157.50.  Pensd 
Mueller  Artist  Wood  Boehm  Bg  Clarinet  with 
case.  $175.00.  Wm.  S.  H.tynes  Wood  Boehm 
C  Flute,  $150.00.  Martin  ('ommittec  gold-lac¬ 
quered  tmmpet,  $145.00.  Buescher  silver-plated 
Bb  Upright  Bass,  $175.00.  Holton  silver-plated 
BB,  4  vuve,  upright  bast,  $185.00.  York  silver- 
plated  BB  uptight  bast,  $175.00.  York  silver- 
plated  valve  trombone  with  case,  $75.00.  Used 
H  size  String  Bast,  $147.50.  Kohlert  Wood 
Boehm  Alto  Clarinet,  $275.00.  Cabart  Wood 
Boehm  Alto  Clarinet,  $275.00.  Kohlert  Wood 
Albert  Alto  Clarinet.  $125.00.  Olds  silver-plated 
trombone  with  case,  $145.00.  And  hundreds  of 
other  instruments  available  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  at  Bargain  Prices.  “We  are  in  the  market 
for  all  kinds  of  Band  Instruments.  Will  pay 
high  prices,  also,  allow  high  trade-in  appraisals.” 
V^te  for  Free  Bargain  List.  Adeimn’t  Mu¬ 
sical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan  Ave., 
Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


NAMM  Prusuntt  Rwcord  Album  of 
Unifud  Nationi 

Based  upon  the  premise  that  music 
speaks  a  universal  languagre  which  knows 
no  barriers  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  no 
•harp  divisions  of  national  boundaries, 
and  is  the  common  denominator  enabling 
all  iteople  to  meet  on  a  common  ground 
of  understanding,  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Music  Merchants  has  presented 
the  United  Nations  with  an  album  of 
phonograph  records.  The  presentation 
was  made  in  New  York  City  (October 
15,  1946)  by  I.iOuis  G.  I^aMair,  President 
of  Lyon  &  Healy,  Inc.,  and  President  of 
the  National  Association  of  Music  Mer¬ 
chants.  Captain  Jehan  de  Noue,  Chief 
of  Protocol  of  the  United  Nations,  re¬ 
ceived  the  album  in  the  presence  of  lead¬ 
ing  figures  of  the  world  of  music.  This 
was  the  first  gesture  on  the  part  of  any 
organized  American  business  group  to 
show  its  endorsement  of  the  principles 
for  which  the  United  Nations  stand. 

In  making  the  presentation  Mr.  LaMair 
said :  “Music  is  the  oldest  of  the  Arts, 
and  what  is  more  important  it  is  the  most 
demiK'ratic. 

“It  is  the  pur|>o.se  of  our  Association 
to  make  it  possible  for  everyone  to  enjoy 
music  in  some  form  .  .  .  and  to  know 
the  €-ontentment  and  happiness  which 
music  leaves  in  its  wake.  Similarly,  in¬ 
ternational  harmony  is  what  the  United 
Nations  is  striving  to  accomplish. 

“Because  Music  is  the  Mother  Tongue 
of  all  i>eoples  .  .  .  because  it  is  the  one 
language  which  everyone  comprehends 
instinctively,  we  present  this  album  of 
recorded  musical  masterpieces  to  the 
United  Nations  and  dedicate  it  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  world-wide  good  fellowship  and 
international  understanding  through  mu¬ 
sic." 

In  accepting  the  album  Captain  de 
Noue  said  that  Music  could  l>e  used  as  a 
means  of  expressing  international  good¬ 
will. 

The  album  it.self  is  of  original  design. 
On  the  front  is  an  oil  painting  symbolic 


of  the  fiags  of  all  nations,  one  world,  and 
music  representing  the  universal  language 
of  the  world.  The  twelve  records  have 
been  selected,  not  as  typical  music  of 
each  country  of  origin  but  rather  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  music  does  si>eak  a  com¬ 
mon  tongue.  For  example,  one  of  the 
records  is  “Prelude  in  C-sharp  Minor”, 


the  composition  by  the  Russian  pianist, 
Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  in  this  instance 
played  by  the  American  pianist,  William 
Kapell.  Another  is  the  “Andante  from 
the  Grand  Piece  Symphonlque",  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Symphony  conducted  by  I^eopold 
Stokowski,  a  Pole  directing  this  work  t>f 
the  Belgian  composer,  Cesar  B*rank.  / 


Musk  Makers  Endorse  United  Nations  Harmony 


The  first  American  business  orgenizetion  to  demonstrate  their  endorsement  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  National  Association  of  Music  Merchants,  represented  by  presi¬ 
dent  Louis  G.  LaMeire,  recently  presented  an  oil-painted  album  of  records  specially 
selected  to  demonstrate  UN  harmony.  Shown  at  the  presentation  are,  left  to  riqht, 
Dorothy  Maynor,  concert  artist;  Robert  Shaw,  noted  choral  conductor;  Mr.  LaMeire; 
Maryla  Jonas,  Polish  pianist;  and  Capt.  Johan  Da  Noue,  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the 
United  Nations,  who  received  the  qift  on  behalf  of  the  UN  Secretary,  Tryqva  Lie. 


/•lease  meufiou  THK  SCHOOL  UVSICIAX  when  anstoering  advertisementt  tii  this  moffasine  December,  1946 
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